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For the Register and Observer. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


Tessrs. Editors,—In the letter of Rev. N. 
Adams, in reply to a Unitarian, published in 
your paper of May 29th, I find the following 


‘I believe that a conscious need of | 


| 


tutement. c 
itonement for sin is native to the human) 


yiod, that it is extremely difficult to destroy it, | 
(hat many practically trust in the atonement, | 
while, from adventitious views and habits, they | 
rink from the sectarian presentation of the| 
irine.’ From the general tenor of Mr Ad-; 
‘Jetter, I suppose he would convey, by the | 
| atonement, the idea of a vicarious atone | 
The argument is, that there is some-_ 
hinc in human nature, which demands that 
inishment should be inflicted upon some one, | 

» there can be confident hope of pardon. 

s argument is not new. It was presented | 
years ago, by Mr Abbott, in the conclud- 
hapter of his ‘Way to do Good.’ He there | 


ys. ‘It has been the intention of this book 

The Way to Do Good) to lead the sinner to trust 
in the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, as 
the atoning sacrifice, by which it becomes just 
The human soul 


and safe to forgive his sins. 


has always, in every country afid in every age, | 
rered and thirsted for a sacrifice for its sins, | 
The 


stituted, that it must instinctively feel that 


| it always will. mind of man is so 

is something incomplete and unfinished 
insgression, until punishment, or something 
take the place of punishment, has ensued. | 
cannot quiet a child, whose conscience is} 
ded by some wrong towards yourself that 
1s done, by simply saying that you will 
rive him. There is a moral interest that! 
xpects something more. So the soul, in its} 
irity, when the conscience is wounded by | 
against God, cannot be completely sooth- 
offering to it mere forgiveness.’ Here is | 
same argument more freely and distinctly 
sed,.an argument from the native in- 
-of human nature in support of a vica- 
When I first read this argu- 
s pot forth by Mr Abbott, it arrested my 
n andI bave made it the subject of 
ight and inquiry since. I have felt 
that men like Mr Abbott 


Ww : irprised 
1 Mr Adams, who believe in the native and 


t ; 2lonement. 


ity of human nature, should appeal 
to the native instinets of that nature, in support 
rine of religion. It would seem to me 
1 an instinetive demand tor vicarious 

at were found to be natural to the hu- 

soul, the query would arise, whether it 

mig t not be the result of its depraved condi-! 
tio! its entire misapprehension of the true | 
iter of God. And I wonld ask of nehet 

g men how far it is safe to reason from the! 
e instinets of a totally depraved soul, in, 

t of any doctrine of religion. } 

ive had this argument in mind, since I} 

read it, several years ago, when I have been | 
to visit awakened sinners, with a view, 
ascertain from observation, whether it be the 
it there is this demand on the part of| 

l heve been called, in some instan- | 

ces, to visit those who were in a state of great | 
ety, on account of their sins, who have} 
with agonizing earnestness, ‘can God | 
ve one so sinful as 1 have been, one who\ 
nned against so much light, and who bas | 
vered so long in a course of transgression.’ | 
( have invariably found the fact to be, that! 
was an anxious desire to receive assurance 


When the} 


iveness at the hands of God. 


ed sinner thinks of returning to God, he | 
ralyzed by the thought of his past sins. | 
perfectly obedient in future, he | 


feels that, if 
lo nothing but what is required of him at; 
‘time, nothing to atone for his past sins, and | 
s no courage to go forward, until he hasa| 
grounded hope of forgiveness for all that is | 

I have never, in a single instance, found | 

other demand of the soul or of the moral| 
dstinets, any demand that punishment should | 


1} 


inflicted upon some one as a substitute. I} 
have said to one, weak and feeble and near her | 
ih, who was extremely anxious on this} 

'; ‘you are not required to look into and} 
rstand all the secrets of God’s government. | 

i may rest assured that all has been done on} 

rt of the Savior, which was necessary to| 

one, in order that God may be just and the | 
JUStfier of sinful man, who may return to him) 
iu penitence, so that now you have only to re- | 
Pent and return, with the assurance of being | 
And| 


‘ view, this simple assurance of forgiveness | 


given and accepted if you will do so,’ 


save perfect peace. I say to every one, you} 
"ay teel perfectly assured of forgiveness if you} 


, 
return to God in faith and penitence. | 


Your assurance may rest upon the declarations | 
of the Savior, who came from God and spake | 
only what the Father had taught him, and who | 
‘ealel and confirmed all his declarations by | 


Dour; “H 
ruuring out bis blood upon thecross. And this| 


‘lew, without touching at all upon the idea of} 
* Vicarious atonement, has always, when | 
iy f a . 

be zit home to the heart, given peace. I be- 
eve 


*, then, that it is a fact, that the awakened 


sinner asks for assurance of forgiveness at the! bounty, who has spent years in sinning against 
hands of God; I have therefore queried, whether  God’s laws, when awakened to his lost condi- 
Messrs Abbott and Adams, together with oth-/ tion, refuse to receive forgiveness unless he ean 
ers of the like faith, having become first fully | dictate to the Almighty the terms on which it 
persuaded in their own mind, as a matter of shall be granted? I would then respectfully 
doctrinal belief, that forgiveness can be granted | ask, again, Messrs. Abbott and Adams, wheth- | 
only in one way, only through a vicarious atone- ‘er if, as they suppose, there be something in 
ment, may not have mistaken the desire of the the human soul, which demands that panish- 
soul for assurance of forgiveness, for a demand | ment should be inflicted upon a substitute, it 
that punishment should be inflicted upon a sub-| may not be pride, which ought to be humbled, 
And when they have conversed with /and whether the doctrine of a vicarious stone 
peculiar views / Ment, which they advocate, is not deficient in 
pride of the human 


stitute. 
awakened sinners, their own 
may have been the guide to those with whom | power to ‘humble the 


?? 
they conversed and have caused them to express heart ? 





IW. 

themselves differently from what they oth-| Portland, Maine. 
Stull further, I have | — 
no doubt but these gentlemen may have met CHRISTIANITY NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ERRORS } 
OF THEOLOGIANS. 
What is the doctrine most frequently adduc- 
ed to fix the charge of irrationality on the gos- 
pel? Itis the Trinity. This is pronounced 
satisfied. I have met with such cases myself. by the unbeliever a gross offence to reasqp. It 
But I have found that such expressions have teaches that there is one God, and yet that} 
there are three divine persons. According to 
the doctrine, these three persons perform differ- 


erwise would have done. 


with cases, where an awakened sinner would, | 

. . ) 
of bis own accord, express his anxiety to know 
that punishment had been inflicted or justice 


been dictated by the influences of previous edu- 
cation, and by an ignorance of the true charac- : ‘ , 
: ) we ‘ent offices, and sustain different relations to 


ter of God. each other. One is Father, another his Son. | 
ing from such expressions, madé under such One sends, another is sent. They love each 
circumstances, for the truth of the doctrine of a other, converse with each other, and make a 
the covenant with each other; and yet, wiih all) 
these distinctions, they are, according to the; 
drain Fee doctrine, not different beings, but one being, | 
that the native instincts of the soul demanded | one and the same God. Is this a rational doc-| 


that insults should be atoned for according to trine? has often been the question of the ob-; 
I would jector to Christianity. I answer, No. I can} 
as easily believe that the whole human race are | 
J ‘one man, as that three infinite persons, perform- | 
ams, whether there may not possibly be some | ing sack different’olices, ate one Ged. Bet 1) 
mistake in this view—may they not have mis- | maintain, that, because the Trinity is irration-| 





I should no more think of argu- 





Vicarious atonement, than I should from 
fact that one bred among duellists would tell me 


the laws of honor in favor of duelling. 
respectfully ask, then, Messrs. Anbott and Ad- 


- . . ‘ { 
taken the earnest cry for assurance of forgive- al, it does not follow that the same reproach | 


ness, for a demand that punishment or its | belongs to Christianity ; for this doctrine is no} 
| part of the Christian religion. I know, there | 


,are passages which are continually quoted in| 


> » ; e ie ") —- | 
jut, Messrs. another wi. . . 2 
But, Messrs, Editors, there is another vie | its defence ; but allow me to prove doctrines in | 


of this argument from the demands of the hu- the same way, that is, by detaching texts from 


equivalent should ensue as the result of sin? 


man soul, which has struck my mind somewhat, their connexion and interpreting them withoat | 
I have said to myself, and let us ad-|teference to the general current of Scripture, | 
‘and I can prove any thing and every thing 

from the Bible. I can prove, that God has 
human passions. I can prove transubstantia-| 
Mr tion, which is taught much more explictly than 
Adams calls ita ‘ native consciousness of need.’' the Trinity. Detached texts prove nothing. 
Mr Abbott calls Bur Christ is called God; the same title is given to 
. Moses and to rulers. Christ has said, ‘I and 
what is it! my Father are one ;’ so he prayed that all his 
And I have been led disciples might be one, meaning not one and 
to think that if the demand is made, it is only,| the same being, but one in affection and pur- 


‘the pride of the human heart,’ which prompts P°S*. 1 ask dupe before you judge on this 
it. For example, you have injured me, you! ymat, ed read the Scriptures as he whole, and 0 

: . iuquire into their generel etmpim: sod goaphings 
in regard to Christ. I find him uniformly dis- 
conscience is pained, and you are prompted to tinguishing between himself and God, calling 
come to me and make full confession and ask himself, not God the Son, but the Son of God, 
But this would be very hum-| continually speaking of himself as sent by God, 
continually referring his power and miracles to 


forcibly. 
mit for the sake of argument, that there is 
something in the soul, which makes such a de- 
mand. The question arises, whatis it? 


it a ‘moral instinct.’ 
To this question I have sought 


carefully for an answer. 


are conscious that you have done so. Your 


my forgiveness. 


bling, your pride pleads hard against such a 


; |God. I hear him saying, that of himself he 
course. If under these circumstances you can} ean do nothing, and praying to his Father un- 


find some friend to step in and settle the der the character of the only true God. Such 
difficulty with me, you gladly seize upon the 7 afiirm to be the tenor, the current, the gener- 
offer, because it saves your pride, it relieves you al strain of the New Testament ; and the gent 

: ‘, «tered passages, on which a different doctrine | 
(is built, should have no weightagainst this host ) 
But suppose that I come | of wiinesses. Do not rest your faith on a few | 
forward and state to you fully and frankly the’ texts. Sometimes these favorite texts are no! 
injury you have done me, and then state that, part of Scripiure. For example, the gay 


my only wish is to have you feel and conduct! Passage on which the Trinity maiuly rests, 


l d that I |* There are three that bear record in Heaven, | 
+ es 7 ae J 
properly, and assure you that as soon asI see! i. Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost. 


proof of this, I freely forgive and strive to for- | and these three are one,’—this text, I say, 
get all that is past; you feel humbled that though found at present in John’s Epistle, and 
one you have injured should show himself so| Te@¢ in our Churhes, has been pronounced by 
You! the ablest critics a forgery ; and a vast majori- 
| ty of the educated ministers of this country are 

would have preferred that I should have de- satisfied, that it is not a part of Scripture. 
manded justice of you, and you would now rath- | Sufier no man, then, to select texts for you as 
er render me some equivalent for the injury you | decisive of religious controversies. Read the 
have done me, or have some friend do it, than | whele record rr yourselves, and possess yours 
selves of its general import. I am very desir- 

,Ous to separate the doctrine in question from 
But why so? Because it is humbling to the Christianity, because it fastens the charge of 
pride of your heart to receive forgiveness. If irrationality on the whole religion. It is one} 
you were to speak your feelings truly, you! of the great obstacles to the propagation of the | 
would say, ‘ my proud spirit cannot brook to re- | Guspel. The Jews will not hear of a Trinity. | 
. I have seen in the countenance, and heard in! 

the tones of the voice, the horror with which | 
er to suffer, or make reparation, or have some | that people shrink from the doctrine, that God | 
friend satisfy the demands of my injured neigh-, died on the cross. Mahometans, too, when} 
bor.’ Is not this something then in the human | ihey hear this opinion froin Christian mission- 
soul, which demands that punishment or its|*t#es, repeat the first article of their faith, 


|‘ There is one God; and look with pity or 


equivalent should ensue, simply the pride of the scorn on the disciples of Jesus, as deserters of | 


human heart? And does not the doctrine of a/ the plainest and greatest trath of religion. | 
vicarious atonement, by representing punish-| Even the Indian of our wilderness, who wor-| 


ment as inflicted upon a substitute and satisfac- | Ships the Great Spirit, has charged absurdity on | 


: : | the teacher who has gone to indoctrinate hit! 
tion as made by a friend, save the awakened | ™ ee Atty” arts ee 
How many, ‘too, in Christian | 


(in a Trinity. 
| countries have suspected the whole religion for} 
ceiving free and full forgiveness at the hands of, this one error. Believing then, as I do, tha: it| 
God? Does it not cherish the pride of the hu-/ forms no part of Christianity, my allegiance to | 
man heart, instead of humbling the transgres- | Jesus Christ calls me openly to withstand it. | 
j In so doing I would wound no man’s feelings. 
| I doubt not, that they who adopt this doctrine 
| intend, equally with those who oppose, to ren- 
Our Savior gave the parable of the prodigal; der homage to the truth and service to Christ- 
son to illustrate the effects of repentance and '@Bity. They think that their peculiar faith | 
as 4 z ; | gives new interest to the character and pew 

God’s willingness to forgive. And can it be 


, : ,’ | authority to the teachings of Christ. But they 
that the prodigal, after having left his father’s| grievously grr. The views, by which they 


house, and wasted his substance in riotous liv-| hope to build up love towards Christ, detract 
. ' Fal : .] « . 

ing,—after having felt the misery and wretch-| from the perfection of his Father; and | fear, 

edness of his condition, after having resolved | 


that the kind of piety, which prevails now in| 
2 , the Christian world, bears witness to the sad | 

to return and make confession and ask forgive-| inquence of this obscuration of the true glory | 

ness, can it be that such an one, just as he is|of God. We need not desert reason or corrupt | 

about to be embraced by a father’s love, will} Christianity, to ensure the purest, deepes/ love | 

start back or say, I shall not receive forgiveness; 

I will not return, unless my elder brother may 


towards the only true God, or towards fone 
suffer in my stead and make satisfaction for 
my ingratitude and sin? It cannot be, if the 


Christ, whom he has sent for our redempuon. 
prodigal is truly humble. Should he do this, 


I have named one doctrine, which is often | 

urged against Christianity as irrational. There | 
pleading the demands of his moral instincts, it 
would be proof that his pride is not yet fully 


is one more on which I would offer a féw re- | 
humbled. And shall the dependent upon God’s 





from the mortification to which you would oth- 
erwise be subjected. 


kind and forgiving, you are not satisfied. 


to receive free and full forgiveness at my hands. 





ceive forgiveness free and full. I cheoseé rath- | 





——— 


sinner from the humiliation of asking and re- 





sor as he should be humbled wher he approach- 
es the throne of God ? 





marks. Christianity has often been reproach- 
ed with teaching, that God brings men isto life, 
totally depraved, and condemns immeng¢ mul- 
titudes to everlasting misery for sins to which 
their nature has irresistibly impelled them. 
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This is to be irrational, and consequently | by we must be saved.’ St. Paul gives us a 
such must be the religion which teaches it. I) test by which we can distinguish an inspired 
certainly @hall not attempt to vindicate this) teacher. ‘I give you to understand,’ says he, 
theological fiction. A more irrational doctrine ‘that no man, speaking by the Spirit of God, 


could not, 1 think, be contrived; and it is speaketh lightly or irreverently of Jesus.’ It is 
something worse; it is as immoral in its ten-| obvious that such an impression may be given 
dency, a8 it is unreasonable. It is suited to by the mere enumeration and position of names 
alienate meh from God and from one another. | in a sentence. * ° a 

Were it really believed (which it cannot be,)} In every age of the Church a dogmatical and 
men Ww look up with dread and detestation }arrogant philosophy has been the bane of 
to the Author of their being, and look round} Christianity. The vast majority of the people, 
with hortor on their fellow creatures. It would | possessed of good sense but little learning, have 
dissolve society. Were men to see in one an-| always been disposed to adhere to the plain, ob- 
other wholly corrupt beings, incarnate fiends, | vious truths of the Gospel; whilst these truths 
without one genuine virtue, society would be- {have been corrupted and undermined by neolo- 
come as repulsive as a den of lions or a nest| gists and sophists, who fancied they had dis- 
of vipers. All confidence, esteem, love, would | covered some higher and better views, and af- 
die; and without these, the interest, charm, | fixed to them the name of the Gospel. So 
and worth of existence would expire. What! that St. Paul had good reason to address to his 
a pang would shoot through a parent’s heart,|converts that solemn warning, ‘ Beware lest 
if he wete to see in the smiling infant a moral |any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
being, @entinually and wholly propense to sin, ; deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 








in whose mind were thickly sown the seeds of | ments of the world, and not after Christ.’ 
hatred to God and goodness, and who had com- | - * * + 

menced his existence under the curse of his! For one, I must humbly acknowledge that I 
Creator? What good man could consent to be’ do not feel the want of a speculative philoso- 
a parent, if his offspring were to be born to! phy to put underneath and shore up my reli- 
this infinitely wretched inheritance? I say|cion. I am not ashamed to avow that my 
the doctrine is of immoral tendency ; but I do faith is * built upon the foundation of the Apos- 
not say that they who profess it are immoral. \tles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
The trath is, that none do or can hold it ve 13 the chief corner-stone. Other foundation can 
full aud proper import. [ have seen its advo-) no man lay than that is laid. Our faith does 
cates smile as benignantly on the child whom | not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
their cfeed has made a demon, as if it were an | power of God.’ I cling to revelation, I hold to 
__ ; - I have seen them se. with | the record. Without the record of a ptegon 
their fellow creatures as cordially and con-! rq] faith which I find in the pages of the New 
fidingly as if the doctrine of total depravity had} Testament, I confess that I should feel like the 









never entered their ears. Perhaps the most, 
‘ 


vous effect of the dectrine is the dishon- | 


mise 
or which it has thrown oa Christianity. This} 
dishoftor I would wipe away. Christianity | 


teaches no such doctrine. Where do you find | 
itin the New Testament? Did Jesus teach} 
it, when he took little children in his arms and | 
blessed them, and said ‘Of such is the king-| 
dem of God?’ Did Paul teach it, when he! 
spoke of the Gentiles, who have not the law, 
or a Written revelation, but who do by nature 
the things contained in the law? Christianity 
indeed speaks strongly of human guilt, but al- 
ways treats men as beings who have the pow-| 
er of doing right, and who have come into exis- 
tence under the smile of their Creator.— W. E. 
Channing. 

WHAT IS CHARITY? 


- Prithee, what is Charity? 





Ts she one, with holy eye, 

Weeping near to Sorrow’s bed, 

Soothing einver’s hour of dread, 

Fearing not that stain may light 

On her robe of spotless white, 
eae hough she treads the darkest scene, 

e iy Bat, Stave beent.  - 
She who points to Heaven Sit aia 
She whose heart +s filled with love, 
She who feele no prudish fear 
When the child of shame draws near; 





She who bids her not despair, 

For God will bear repentant prayer ; 
she who does her alms unknown, 
he who bends ut Mercy’s throne, 
Liidden all from human eye, 

‘Teast me,—this is Charity. 


PREACHING. 


sailor, set adrift on mid ocean, without rudder, 
compass, or chart—without his quadrant and 
his Practical Navigator. I turn to the inspired 
word of Christ, as the needle seeks the polestar. 
That is spirit, and that is life. Ido not regard 
it as a disputable speculation, but I reverence} 
and embrace it as authoritative truth. The 
doctrine of a future immortal life and retribu- 
tion,—which is the great truth of the Gospel, 
is the assertion of a fact. I receive it on the 





was asserted by one whose miracles proved 
that he was sent by God, and deelared this fact 
in his name. ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. In thee 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge.’ 


Secondly, What is the Christian minister 
sent to preach, if not his personal intuitions 
and instinets, nor the theories and speculations 
of others as uninspired as himself ? 


He is to preach the Gospel,—that is, he is 
to preach the spiritual facts and truths whieh 
were supernaturally announced to the world by 
Jesus of Nazareth—facts and truths which the 
wisest of men, before his advect, had been una- 
ble to discover, with all the lights of reason and 
philosophy ; and which we have no reason to 
believe, judging from the progress of philosophi- 
cal discovery, that the unaided intellect would 
ever have been able to ascertain and establish. 
‘The world by wisdom knew not God. No 
man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’ 
These things were hid from the wise and pru- 
dent. The old heathen sages, it is true, stum- 
bled on some fortunate conjectures, and made 








What is the Christian minister sent to) 
preach? and, What is he not sent to preach ? 


| with certainty and authority. 


‘some happy guesses; but they could assért 


nothing with assurance ; they could not speak 
‘It is idle to 


These questions are well answered by Rev. | Say,’ a8 Paley well remarks, ‘that a future 


of Rey. Mr Ellis of Charlestown. 
is the Christian minister not sent to preach ? 


1. He is not sent to preach himself—not to| 


set up his intuitions and instincts as revelations | 
of spreitual truth, nor his impulses and impres- | 


sions «s rules of moralduty. As ‘no prophecy 
is of private interpretation,’ so no doctrine of 
religiun is of private revelation. The age of 
special inspiration is past; and the few whoin 
these Mtter days pretend to divine illumination, 
and maintain that they too can vaticinate, de- 
liver such poor prophecies and utter such dark | 
oracles, that it requires a much greater stretch 
of faith to credit their claims than to believe in 
the miracles which they impugn. Their | 





veal the degree and extent of the surrounding | 
gloom. Were this course generally pursued, 
there would be as many different Gospels as 
there are preachers. Christianity would be 
whatever any man's fancy or folly might con- 
ceive, eid baptize with thatname. The idea 
at Christianity, as a peculiar and special reve- 
lation, would be lost, and its value, as an au-| 
thoritative rule of faith and conduct, would be 
annihilated. There would in fact be no fur- 
ther need of the Gospel, Every man’s con- 
sciousness would be his Gospel; and the pas-| 
sions and feelings of the moment, undisciplined | 
and unsanctified as they might be, would be! 
the standard of right and the rule of action. | 
2. The minister of Christ is not sent to! 
preach human philosophy—the speculations and | 
theories of gifted but uninspired men—men 
who had no authority to assert facts relating 
to the spiritual world aod the life everlasting— 
who pretended to no such authority,—or, if 
they did, produced no credentials to authenti- 
cate their pretensions. Many individuals have 
appeared in various ages, and in different parts | 
of the globe, remarkable for their sagacity and | 
wisdom, and venerable for their moral worth, | 
who have uttered profound sayings, and lived 
virtuous and exemplary lives. Pythagoras, | 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Sweden- | 
borg, are names not to be mentioned without 
respect, but certainly not to be utterél in the 
same breath, nor put on the same level, with 
Paul—far less with Jesus of Nazareth. The 
distance between them and him is heaven-wide; 
and to include them in the same category is no 
less offensive to good taste than to Christian 
piety. ‘God hath given him a name which is 
above every name; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, where- 
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‘ ale i | state had iscovered a : 
Mr Young of this city, in the excellent Sermon | ~ e had been discovered already . 

; RS b . , }diseovered as the Copernican system was—it 
which he delivered, last year, at the ordination | 


j that his doctrine comes from God.’ 





| bis religion. 


, : ,is then to learn ,them before he teaches them. 
gleams and flashes of light serve only to re-} 


tuition, but from outward revelation. 


this takes precedence of all. 


It had been 


was one guess among many. He alone dis- 


testimony of Jesus, and I believe it because it\ 











First, What! covers who proves ; and no man can prove this 


point but the teacher who testifies by miracles 
No, it 
was Jesus Christ who ‘abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light.’ 

The Christian minister, then, is to preach 
the declarations and statements, the doctrines 
and principles of the Gospel. In his view, re- 
ligion is identified with Christianity; and he 
values Christianity because it gives him as- 


surance of certain truths which he regards as} 


of infinite importance. These truths constitute 
And these truths can be both 
learnt and taught; as Paul ‘ delivered’ to the 
Corinthians ‘ that which he also received.’ He 


And how is he to learn what they are? Is 
he to go and-inquire of his own consciousness, 
of some inward light? Certainly not. All 
our knowledge of Christ and Christianity is de- 
rived, primarily, not from consciousness or in- 
It is not 
innate, spontaneous and original with us, but 
extrinsic, derived, superinduced. If we wish to 
know for the first time what Christianity teach- 
es, or what to think of Christ, we must have 
recourse pot to our own minds, but to the rec- 
ords which tell us distinctly who Christ was, 
what he did, what he taught, and how he lived. 
The written word, the evangelical narrative, is 
an indispensable prerequisite to our having any 
knowledge at all of the Gospel or of Christ. 
Historical Christianity is the primary, funda- 
mental form of the religion. Whatever divis- 
ions or distinctions you may please to make, 
Unless we first 
have this, we can have none beside. All other 
exhibitions and manifestations of Christianity 
must be traced back to this, as their origin and 
source. Philosophical Christianity, as it is 
called, what existence would it have without 
the record of the facts on which all its specula- 
tions and theories are based? And in order to 
reproduce Christianity in the heart, it must 
have had a prior existence somewhere else. 
The very term that is used implies as much. 
Without the Christ of History there would be 
no type by which the Christ of Consciousness 
could be remodelled and reproduced. 

If an intelligent heathen should come to you 
and ask to be informed about the nature of 
Christianity, its distinctive principles and truths, 
to what would you refer him? Would you 
send him back to his own intuitions and in- 
stincts? No; for he has appealed to them al- 
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ready, and could get no light, or satisfaction, or 


comfort, on the points where his mind labored. 
Would you send him to the schools of ancient 
or modern philosophy ? No; for the former 
have not a word to say about Christ; and the 
latter have nothing valuable that they have not 
stolen or bo:rowed from the Gospel. You 
would send‘i:im at once to the fountain-head, 
to the Memoirs of the Evangelists, to the pa- 
ges of the New Testament—in other words, 
you would refer him to Historica] Christianity. 


* * * * 


Once give up Historical Christianity, under 
the pretence that a new revelation is needed; 
once admit that the New Testament does not 
contain all the priaciples of spiritual truth, and 
that an appeal to its pages concerning any al- 
leged article of religion is not determinate and 
conclusive, and you open the door to all sorts of 
loose and crude speculations. The Gospel will 
then be whatever any one’s imagination or 
philosophy may please to make it. It may be 
cormposed of such stuff as dreams are made of, 
airy and unsubstantial nothings—er of un- 
meaning propositions and incoherent rhapsodies 
—or of impious and blasphemous extravagan- 
cies,—all baptized with the abused name of 
Christianity. Once depart from the record, and 
you are driven from your moorings, and tost 
upon a dark and troubled sea. 





- JESUS CHRIST THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


Is it asked, in what respects Jesus Christ is 
Head? We answer, in all. ‘ Under God and 
by the appointment of God, he is first and su- 
preme in every particular under which this 
new dispensaiion (the gospel) can be viewed. 
If it be to reveal truth, he is the infallible teacn- 
er; if to promulgate the divine will, he is the 
infallible authority; if to proclaim the divine 
mercy, he is the one mediator and advocate.’ 
What is the practical bearing of this? The 
answer which follows, we take from the very 
valuable discourse preached, last December, at 
the ordination of Rev. Mr Sears, by Dr. H. 
Ware Jr., of Harvard Universjty. 


The relation of Christ to this dispensation as 
Mediator and Head, is such, as to render him 
an essential part of it; so that in receiving it, 
he also must be received and acknowledged at 
the same lime. 

Christianity, as a dispensation of religion di- 
vinely appointed for man, is constituted partly 
of certain great truths, and is partly an institu. 
tion of outward means. It is not merely certain 
truths concerning the sou: and God and human 
destiny, received from any source and for any 
reason, which will rendera mana Christian. If 
it were so, then a man might be a Christian who 
had never heard of Christ; or having heard, 
yet rejected him; rejected him as a teacher, 
though assenting to the doctrines which he 
taught. Christianity does, indeed, embrace 
those universal truths which may have dawn- 
ed on many minds which Jesus never shone 
upon ; but it embraces much besides. It is an 
‘institution, of which he is the Head; and it 
cannot be received in any adequate and genu- 
ine sense, unless he is received with it as its 
master and founder. He who does not thus 
receive it, might yet be a religious man, living 
in ancient Lacedemon or modern Hindostan, if 
he lived up to the full light of natural religion ; 
but he certainly could not be called a Christian. 
Nay, we need not deny that he may be a reli- 
gious man, living among Christians, in a 
Christian land—if he bow to God with consci- 
entious submission and reverent worship; but 
il is not easy to see how he can call himself a 
Christian. A Christian is a disciple of Christ; 
but no man is a disciple unless he acknowledge 
the master. Because a man maintains the 
unity of God and the doctrine of fate, he is not 
therefore a Mohammedan; he must acknowl- 
edge Mohammed in the character which he 
claimed. And in order to be a Christian, one 
must not only maintain certain doctrines, but 
must acknowledge Christ in the character 
which he claims.—Christianity is not simply 
the grand doctrines of a Universal Religion; it 
is those doctrines, as they are revealed by God’s 
Son, embodied in his life and made permanent 
in bis institutions, together with all the motives 
and sanctions which he has added to them, and 
by which he has urged them on men. In or- 
der to discipleship, one must receive the whole. 
To assume bis name on the ground of holding 
certain truths which he taught, while others 
which he equally taught are refused, and he 
himself is rejected as the teacher of them, is aa 
obvious inconsistency. 

If Christ be Head of the spiritual dispensa- 
tion which God has set over us, then it follows, 
that, in all questions of religious truth, we are 
to be implicit!y guided by his word. All that 
is said by himself and his Apostles. respecting 
the ‘ power that was given to him,’ ‘ the wis- 
dom of God that was upon him,’ ‘ the spirit im- 
parted to him without measure,’—all implies 
that he speaks from a divine fulness, with an 
authority from which there is no appeal. If 
we admit his claims, we may not go. behind 
his declarations ; they are divine atid infallible. 
They are to be received, whether the grounds 
on which they rest, in the nature of things, can 
be discerned or not; whether the. human rea- 
son can or cannot verify them to itself by intu- 
itive discernment or sagacious arguing. They 
are to be taken as truths because he proclaims 
them to be such. Now undoubtedly it hap- 
pens, so consonant is all truth to the human 
mind, that whatever Christ has taught will in 
due time be seen to be truth by the scrutinizing 
reason; but I am as much bound to receive it 
before I thus-see it by the light of my own rea- 
son as afterwards. My faith in him, as com- 
missioned fo declare it to me from the infinite 
source of know!edge and truth requires it of me. 
1 exercise faith in him, when I believe in the. 
truth of his doctrine because I trust in him, 
There is no exercise of faith, if I wait to see it. 
of myself before I will assent to it.—If it should 
be said, This may not be; because by this re- 
liance on another I may be made to receive 
what is unreasonable; the answer is, Not at 
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all; for Iam already assured that he is from | 
God, and therefore do not believe it possible 
that he should teach what is unreasonable. If 
1 withhold my assent to his words, Jest I should 
compromise my reason, I display distrust, pot 
faith ; I throw off my allegiance and deny my 
master; in form I acknowledge, but in fact I). 
reject him. Let me rather implicitly-surrender 
my weak and short-sighted understanding to 
his wisdom, on whom the Father poured the 
spirit without measure ; satisfied with his as- 
surance that what I know not nowI shall know 
hereafter, and willing to wait though I may 
not vomprehend. 

If Christ be the Head of the spiritual king- 
dom, it will follow, that, not only in matters of 
precept addressed to the conscience and will, 
his guidance isto be implicitly obeyed. He 
announces to man his duty. He promulgates 
the commandment of God. He declares the 
law of righteousness. There is no course for 
man but to ebey. The commandment of God 
is perfect right; perfect right is to be pursued 
without hesitation or deviation ; and therefore 
without hesitation or deviation the precepts of | 
Christ are to be observed. The question is not, 
are they reasonable; that point has already 
been decided by the admission, that he isa 
teacher sent from God. If from God, of course | 
they are reas nable; wecan have no so strong | 
proof of anything being reasonable as this, that | 
it is taught by God. Neither is it the question | 
are they expedient, and is it for our interest to | 
observe them. If we are under the Divine) 
government, these points have already been de- | 
cided for us by the Sovereign Being in whose | 
hand our destiny lies, and Who has sent his Son | 
to be our light. He alone knows what is well | 
for us; we do not know. We may seem, -by 
adhering to his laws of humility, meekness, 
self-denial, peaceableness, to expose our rights, 
and put in jeopardy our well! being. But this 
is. impossible, so long as they are his laws; and 
therefore we betray both him and ourselves, 
when we prefer our own judgment, and decide 
against those spiritual habits. We show that 
we have less faith in him than in ourselves; 
we are false to our profest allegiance to him as | 
the Head of the Spiritual kingdom on earth. 
As subjects of the Divine Government, we have 
nothing.to do with the Divine Law, but to as- 
certain what it is and obey it. If it is to be as- 
certained from the teaching of Christ, one might 
as well proclaim war against the course of na- 
ture or.the right hand of God, as presume to go 
contrary to liis precepts ; it were equally rebel- 
lion and folly, and equally sure to end in dis- 
comfiture.and despair. 

If thus in all things Christ have the pre-em- | 
inence, and the spiritual interests of the soul 
are entrusted to him by the Father, then we un- 
derstand how itis, and why, that the New 
Testament demands Faith in his followers. It is 
by believing his revelations, doctrines, and pre- 
cepts to be from God, and therefore binding, 
that we receive them. We can receive them 
only as we believe them. They can be profit- 
able to us, only as we trust in them. If we 
have not faith in them, they are nothing to us ; 
and their value increases just in proportion to 
the strength of our belief, that they came from 
God. Hence the word and beauty of Faith. 
Relying with perfect confidence on the word, 
promises, and sufficiency of Jesus, it enables us 
to walk through life with the same quiet assu- 
rance in regard to our spiritual interests, that 
we have in regard to the established ordinanes 
of Providence in the natural world. As those 
ordinances go on, we entrust our temporal con- 
cerns to them without fear or misgiving.; we 
understand that they are fixed as the power of 
God, and wise and kind as Love. Just such 
is the effect of Faith, in respect to the concerns 
of the soul. Throughout our pilgrimage to 
heaven, in all the trials and progress of our, 
moral being, we lean upon him without fear or 
misgiving. We leok around with a trustful 
eye, and see that allis well. We look forward 
with a confiding hope, and our hearts beat 
with transporting expectation. We know 
whoin we have believed; that all is secure 
which we have entrusted to him; and that he 
has gone to prepare mansions in his Father’s | 
house, that where he is we may be also. 
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LATE ANNIVERSARY OF THE A. U. A. | 

Rev. Mr Clarke, (formerly of Louisville, Ky.) 
remarked, that he was almost a stranger to this | 
Association, not having had an opportunity to. 

be present at its meetings for eight years. 
Vet not altogether a stranger, for where Chris- | 
tians meet together, no Christian can feel him- | 
self a stranger. In the ‘household of faith | 
we may always feel ourselves at home. | 


It seems to me, said Mr C., that we have} 
reached a crisis in the Unitarian Reform. This | 
Reform was based upon two foundations—not | 
one, but two—upon an intellectual and a spir- | 
jtual want. Unitarianism 


was in the wim 
place opposition to certain doctrines. 


The in- 
tellect was dissatisfied with the doctrines of the | 
Trinity, Atonement, Depravity, &c., as com- | 
monly received, and protested against them. 


Unitarianism has been called a negative system, 

and so far as it has peculiar doctrines, | admit 

that it is a negative system. But underlying 

these doctrines, penetrating and animating them 

were PrincipLes, and those not negative, but 

eminently positive. The first of them was an 

assertion of MENTAL Freepom. We demanded 

the largest liberty of thought for the individual 
mind. Do not think that this demand only 
springs from a love of lawlessness and a dis- 
like to restraint—that it is only a wilful deter- 
mination to believe what we choose, and no 
No, sir, its root is deeper, its impulse 
nobler. It is an assertion of the inborn worth 
of the individual soul. It is a demand that the 
individual mind shall not be an appendage, an 
echo, a blind follower of some other mind, 
which does all its thinking for it. It declares 
that men are not to be driven in droves, herded 
in masses, stamped’ with the peculiarities of 
some creed, but that it is the duty and right of 
every mifid, however humble, to approach the 
beautiful form of Truth, and gaze at it with its 
own eyes. An inspiring thought, which rouses 
the enthusiasm of the human heart, wherever it 
js boldly spoken! Hence the love and rever- 


more. 
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ence of mankind wait on the champions of lib- 
erty in all ages, cluster round them, battle for 
them, and when they fall, water their graves 
with sincere tears. Thus men go on a pilgrim- 
age to the plain of Lutzen, where a single stone 
was raised with the inscription—‘ Here fell 
Gustavus Adolphus, fighting for freedom of spir- 
i¢’—and to the humble grave, on the banks of 
the wide-winding, many-islanded Susquehan- 
nah, where sofily rests, amid the rich pastures 
of Pennsylvania, the remains of him, whom 
Coleridge called 
* Patriot, and Sage, and Saint,’ 

who was driven from his own land by dark 
bigots, to find a peaceful home and tomb in 
ours. Wherever these champions of mental 
freedom sleep, they sanctify the soil. 


* Their memory wraps the dusky mountain, 
Their spirits sparkle in the fountain, 

The meace-t rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls, ming] ng with their fame, forever.’ 


I never have occasion to lift my voice in this 
hotwe, sir, without thinking of that voice which | 





| 


has so often been raised here in behalf of free- | 
dom—a voice never hushed when the cause of | 
human liberty required that it should speak— | 
never silent because on the side of the oppressor | 
there was power, and one might become wun-| 
popu'ar by speaking—a voice raised for the 
slave, at a time when it was not considered res- 
pectable here to say anything for him. And/| 
now, sir, we hear that this same voice has been 
raised to rebuke the worship of mammon ever | 
where mammon has raised its stateliest temple ; | 
a temple rivaling in external grace the Grecian | 


Parthenon, but dedicated, alas! not to the ideal | 


wisdom of Greek mythology, the Virgin Miner- 


va, but rather to Mercury and Plutus, the gods 


of gain and fraud. I do not think it wrong, | 
even in the house of God, to remember grate- 
fully the name of such a servant of God and of 


freedom. 


One other instance besides, we have 
lately had, sir, to show us that all among us 
We have 
seen one, who has filled the highest office of 


are not dead to the call of freedom. 


honor which our nation can bestow, descending 
from it, or rather ascending to the yet higher 
duty of pleading in the halls of justice for the 
cause of the helpless African. After his great 
public services shal] have faded from the mem- 
ory of the nation, this action will be freshly 
remembered to his honor. 

Mr Clarke then spoke of the other positive | 
principles of the Unitarian Reform, as the prin- 
ciple of Progress, and making Religion a mat-' 
He 


the question now before us was, which we pre- 


ter of Practical life. then intimated that 
ferred, to retain our principles or our opinions — 
whether we were willing to modify our opin- 
ions for the sake of progress, or determined to} 
resist progress rather than alter our opinions. 
We have been singing the praises of tolera- 
tion and charity, and now we are likely to 
be called on to say whether we were in ear- | 
nest or whether we only wished to be tolerated 
ourselves. Differences of opinion are now! 
springing up in our ranks. Are we ready to. 
tolerate them or not? For himself, Mr C..ex-| 
pressed a determination to hold fast to the great. 
principles of the reform, no matter what became | 
of the opinions. There were only three paths | 
open to us—to go back to Orthodoxy—to stand 
Back to Orthodoxy we 
could not go—for Orthodoxy, in the sense of 
What | 


was Orthodoxy in one place is heresy in anoth- | 


still—or to go forward. 
uniform doctrines, did not now exist. 
er. The Orthodoxy of Andover is the heresy of 


The Orthodoxy of New England is 
Latitude and 


Princeton. 
‘another. gospel” in Kentucky. 
longitude make little diflerence as regards truth, 


For 


one, I am glad to study the writings of those 


but a great deal as regards Orthodoxy. 


who are called Orthodox, listen to their ser- | 
mons, and adopt whtever I can find that is 
true and good in their system. ButI cannot 
find them all fluctuating. Go back, we cannot 
—stand still we cannot—we must go forward. 
And I, for one, have no fear of the result. I 
go for Liberty, for Progress, for a more practi- 


cal, more simple, less formal Christianity. 





A Letter to the Editors of the Register touching | 


tueir strictures on my late diseourse. } 


Geutle:nen,—You have seen fit to notice my Sermon in 


a San 





which the flesh creeps with horror; to believe | 
it solely on the authority of an oriental story, ' 
written down nobody knows when, or by whom, 
or for what purpose; which may be a poem, 
but cannot be a record of a fact unless God is 
the author of confusion and a lie.’ ‘ So to be- 
lieve, on the smallest evidence, accounts [in the 
Gospels] which shock the moral sense and re- 
volt reason, and tend to place Jesus in the same 
series with Hercules, and Appolonius of Tyana; 
accounts which Paul in the Epistles newer men- 
tions, though he had a vein of the miraculous 
[marvellous, we think was the word in the Ser- 
mon as delivered] running quite through hii.’ 
‘What a difference between the Christ of Mat- 
thew and of John.’ ‘ Has he [Jesus] ever told 
you that all the truths of his religion should be 
contained in the writings of those men, who, 
even after his resurrection, expected him to be| 
a Jewish king.’ ‘ The authority of Jesus, as of 
all other teachers, one would naturally think, — 
must rest on the truth of his words, and not; 
‘if Jesus had! 
taught at Athens and not at Jerusalem ; if he | 
had wrought no miracle; if the Old Testament . 
had perished at his birth,—Christianity would | 
still have been the Word of God; it would have ; 
‘If it could be proved, ; 





their truth on his authority.’ 


lost none of its truths.’ 


| —as it cannot,’ &c, ‘ that the Gospels were a} 


fabrication of designing and artful men, none of 
the doctrines of that religion would, fall to the’ 
ground, for if true, they stand by themselves.’ | 
{ 


Question 2. On page 22d; ‘To believe on| 
the smallest evidence accounts which shock the | 
moral sense and revolt the reason, and tend to} 
place Jesus in the same series with Hercules | 
aud Apollonius of Tyana.’ We can think of | 
but one application to be made of this passage. | 
It refers, we presume, and can refer only, to the | 
accounts contained in the first two chapters of | 
Matthew's and Luke’s Gospels, and is meant 
to intimate that those accounts are no more to. 
be believed than those which relate that Hercu- 
les was the son of Jupiter and Alemena, and. 
that the Egyptian divinity Proteus appeared to 
the mother of Apollonius and told her that the | 
child she shou!d bring forth was a God ard 
his birth was attended with a celestial 
We considered the passage therefore as 


that 


light. 


sneering at and throwing ridicule upon the fact 


or the account of the miraculous coneeption of 
Jesus Christ. If we are right in our applica- 
tion of the passage, we think it justifies the epi- 
thets we used. Whether a man recetve or re- 
ject as parts of the original Gospels of Luke 
and Matthew, the chapters which contain an 
account of the miraculous conception, and the 


birth of Christ, it seems to us to partake of the 


qualities of - sneer and ridicule’ to institute the 


comparison, or rather, make the allusion pre- 


sented in the sentence we have quoted. On! 


page 42; ‘The Christianity of sects, of* 
the pulpit, of society, is ephemeral—a transito- 
ry fly. It will pass off and be forgot.’ We 


have no great objection to this sentence. The 


"faith, as the holiest of all.’ 


page 41; ‘It [‘ real Christianity "] would make 
the Bible our servant, not our master. It would 
make us revere the holy words spoken by “ god- 
ly men of old,” but revere still more the word of 
God spoken through conscience, reason and 





Question 5. The author objects (p 34) to 
those who regard Christ as ‘the Son of God in 
a peculiar and exclusive sense.’ He speaks of 
Jesus as’‘that Hebrew youth,’ the ‘ Gallilean 
youth,’ calls him ‘our brother,’ the ‘ brother of 
all men,’ but no where acknowledges him as 
He says, ‘It’ (real 
Christianity) ‘would not make Christ the des- 
pot of the soul,’ asserts that, ‘if we are faith- 
ful, the great truths of morality and religion 





‘Master’ in religion. 


are perceived intuitively, and by instinct, as it 





were,’ and refers to a class of persons, to which 
we suppose he professes to belong, who hold! 


that the Savior ‘was a man, the son of Joseph | 
and Mary,—-born as we are; tempted like our- | 
selves ; inspired, as we may be, if we will pay | 


the price.’ He remarks further: ‘I cannot see | 


that it (Christianity) depends on the personal | 
authority of Jesus ;’ ‘if it could be proved,—as | 
it cannot,’—&e., ‘that Jesus of Nazareth had | 
never lived, still Christianity would stand firm,’ | 
‘ we should think that it is true, like the axioms 
of geometry, because it is true, and is to be tried | 
by the oracle of God in the breast. If it rest on | 
the personal authority of Jesus alone, then there | 
is no certainty of its truth.’ Can it be deemed | 
unfair to infer from such language, that he who 
employs it, ‘ refuses to acknowledge the Son of 
God as Master in religion 2? 


We doubt not that the author 
is eminently a Christian in life; we have not 
said nor do we say, that he is otherwise than a 
Christian in belief; our remark was, and we 
repeat it, ‘that if we held them’ (certain opin-' 
ions we understood to be expressed in his | 


Question 6. 


sermon) ‘ ourselves, we should not claim to be, 
called Christians.’ As to the ‘minimum or max- | 
imum amount of belief necessary to constitute’ 
a mana christian in belief,’ we will content, 
ourselves, for the present, with quoting a few 
words from a work by Rev. J. Martineau, the 
most distinguished Unitarian divine in England : 
‘Common usage has irrevocably associated 
with the term Christian the idea of belief in the 
divine (by which, in popular language, is al-' 
ways meant the supernatural origin of Christi- 
anity.’ ‘If no amount of historical disbelief is 
to forfeit the name,—any excentric theorist who | 
should maintain that no such person as Jesus) 
Christ ever-existed, and that the gospels are a 
prose fiction not five centuries old, would still: 
be a Christian, provided he discerned in the 
feigned prophet of Nazareth qualities which he 
loved. If all are to be termed disciples, who 
show in the temper of their minds, that they are | 
under the guidance of a moral spirit similar to’ 
that of Christ, Socrates was no less a Christian* 
than Melancthon.’ ‘ There exist in fact, and | 
should exist in mame, two classes of persons; | 


> " Ee * oe 
idea at the bottom of it has a measure pf trgth. gne of Which assents to the supernatural origin 


Yet it seems to us to justify our epithets. It) 
is rather flippant in expression and contains a. 
sort of sneer at all the existing administration | 


and forms of Christianity. 


: 4 t 
Question 3. We did not say that Mr Parker’ 
insinuated or implied, that a man was a _ hypo- 


crite because he preached an old-fashioned 
Christianity. We said we should be loth to 
write a man down a hypocrite because he 
preached an old fashioned Christianity. Our 
expression, so far as it had an intended refer- 
ence to Mr Parker, was, ‘ Nor do we ap. 
thing in the closet 
We do! 
not believe any man consents to do this, though 
Mr Parker seems to insinuate that it is or may 


prove of thinking one 
and preaching another in the pulpit. 


Does not the following passage 
‘ You} 


be the case.’ 
on page 43 imply or insinuate this? 


adopt any particular system asa whole, for I} 


may hire your servants to preach as you bid; | 
to spare your vices and flatter your follies, to | 
prophecy smooth things and say, It is peace, | 


‘when there is no peace. Yet in so doing you, 


weaken and enthral yourselves. And alas for | 
{that man who consents to think one thing in| 


his closet and preach another in his pulpit. 


} 


/ Question 4. See page 20; ‘It has been 


A manner somewhat surprising. You speak of my senti- | aggumed at the outset, with no shadow of evi- 


> © of an eccentric individual.’ 


ments as the ‘ peculiarities 
I have no objection to be stigmatized in that manner if 


you see fit. ‘Itis a very small thing that L should be 


judged of you.” I wish now to ask you, through your | tion with God, such as he 


| 
dence, that those writers [the authors of the! 
Old Testament] held a miraculous communica-! . 


has granied to no; 


Periodical to tell me and your readers,—1. what were | other man ; what was originally a presumption 


the passages that grossly outraged your feelings? 


2. To point out and print those passages which contain | 
‘ sneer and ridicule.’ 3. To say Where and in what 1; 


staie, insinuate or imply that a man is a hypocrite be- 
cause he preaches an old-fashiuned Christianity? A. 
To tell when and in what words, I deny the inspiration 


mon) J deny the Sonof God as‘ Master.’ 6. Since 
you imply—to say the least—that J have no claim to be 
called Christian, will you tell me whether you mean, a 
Christian in belief, or a Christian in life, and if you 


amount of belief necessary to constitute a man a Christ- 
ian in belief. 
sponsible for my sentiments, to tell me for whose senti- 


1 request therefore that these queries may be answered ; 
the very head and front of my offending mace manifest. 
If I am in error I shall be glad to be set right, and the 
so mer the better. 

Very respectfully yours, 


West Roxbury, June 21, 1841. 


— 


THEO. PARKER. 


quest, regretting that it is so easy to show, by 
quotations from the Sermon, the justice of the 
remarks we made upon it, in the last Register. 

Question 1. 
follow: ‘It is hard to-see why the great truths 
of Christianity rest on the personal authority 
of Jesus, more than the axioms of geometry rest 
on the personal authority of Euclid or Archi- 
medes.’ ‘To believe that God commanded 





of the writers of the Bible? 5. Where (in that Ser- | 


mean the former, to tell me, the minimum or maximum | 
7. Since you say that you are not re- | 


ments you are responsible—always excepting your own? | 


We readily comply with the foregoing re-| 


Specimens of such passages | 


Abraham to sacrifice his son, a thought at 


} 
} 


‘of bigoted Jews became an article of faith.’ | 
Also page 21; ‘ But‘ modern criticism is fast, 
| breaking to pieces this idol which men have | 
| made out of the Scriptures,’ showing ‘that their 
authors, [no one is excepted] wise as they some- | 
‘times were, pious as we feel often their spirit | 
to have been, had only that inspiration which | 
is common to other men equally pious and | 
|wise.’ Again, page 22; ‘ The history of opin- | 
ions on the New Testament is quite similar. | 
It has been assumed at the outset, it would 
‘seem with no sufficient reason, without the | 
smallest pretence on its writers’ part, that all | 
,of its authors were infallibly and miraculously 
inspired, so that they could commit no error 
of doctrine or fact.’ Further, page 27; ‘ Who 
shall tell us that others will not demonstrate, 
| what some pious hearts have long felt, that er- 
‘rors of doctrine and errors of fact may be found 


|in many parts of the record, here and there, 
| from the beginning of Matthew to the end of 
Acts?’ ‘Who shall assure us that they [the 
Apostles] did not confound the actual with the 
, imaginary, and that the fancy of these pious 
writers never stood in place of their recollec- 
tion?’ * It [Christianity] is not to stand or fall 
with the infallible inspiration of a few Jewish 
fishermen ’—‘ does not rest on the infallible 


authority of the New Testament.’ Once more, 








of Christianity, and the other refuses assent to 
this notion: and while words descriptive of 
these two classes are needed in common par-, 
lance, the easiest arrangement is, to maintain 
in currency the appellations Christian and Deist 
for this purpose—a purpose to which the pre- 
vailing usage of centuries has consigned them.’ 

Question 7. We hold ourselves responsible 
for nobody's sentiments but our own, the at- 
tempts of the Orthodox to show we ought to do 
otherwise, notwithstanding. Of course, it was 
with reference to such attempts alone, that we, 


made the remark alluded to. 


We have answered, we believe, all the ques- 
tions Mr Parker propounded to us, and the quo- 
tations we have made seem to us to justify the 
language we bsed in our notice of his sermon. 
It has been an exceedingly painful and unpleas- 
ant duty to us to speak of this sermon and of the 
position of its author, in the terms we have felt 
For Mr Parker personally 
Weare 
ready to bear our public testimony, though it! 


obliged to employ. 
we have ever entertained a high regard. 


is not needed, to the singular purity of his life! 
and character. We admire his ardent love of | 
truth, we believe him to be honest, zealous and | 
devoted in his pursuitof it. We deeply regret 
that his researches have led him to results’ 
which seem to us fatally injurious to the Gos- 


pel of Christ as a divine revelation. 


In justice to Mr Parker we ought to say, 
and with the greatest pleasure we do say, that | 
the sermon as a whole is not to be judged of 
from the quotations we have made and the sen- 
timents to which we have felt obliged to object. 
Nearly all that has been a stumbling block and 
an offence to us, though scattered throughout 
the discourse, might be compressed within the 
limits of a few of its pages. The general idea, 


which, as we understand him, Mr Parker intend- | 


ed to illustrate, viz., that Christianity as it exists 
in the world, is believed, preached, and admin- 
istered, from century to century, is transient, 
i. e., that its popular system of doctrine, forms 
of service and modes of administration are 
changed and modified from time to time; while 
Christianity as it exists in the words of Christ, 
in his instructions and character, is permanent 


and always the same,—‘this idea’ is true. | 


The New Testament and ecclesiastical history 
confirm jt. Every one would subscribe to it. 
We regiet that in illustrating this idea, as in 
some portions of his discourse he does, eloquent- 
ly, jastly and with power, he should in others 
have made allusions and advanced thoughts and 
principles, which, if well founded, seem to us 
to overtura Christianity altogether, and at any 
rate, have\made his sermon a firebrand in the 
community, rather than a word of peace, in- 
struction abd edification. \ 


| ing that_it can, must be obvious to every one 


state of society. 


en 
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EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


It has been truly remarked, ‘ that there is a 
mode of speaking of the internal evidence of 


Christianity, which, Strange as it may appear, 


goes to destroy the worth of all evidences of 
Christianity, as a revelation from God. It is. 
said, that the truths of religion are directly per- 
ceived by the mind; that they neither require, 
nor admit of, any additional evidence : but | 
that these truths are the truths of Christianity, | 
and, therefore, that there is a direct perception 
of the truth of Christianity. These Propositions 
embody opinions which are the basis of some 
modern systems of religion.’ 

Three things may be said in reply. First, | 
‘a truth is the expression of a fact.’ But a/ 
fact, existing neither ia the sensible world, nor| 
in our own minds, cannot be directly perceived | 
by us. The metaphysical absurdity of suppos- | 








accustomed to think clearly. Take for exam- 


| ple, the fact of man’s immortality ; what could | 


our unaided perceptions or intuitions avail in re- | 
spect to this, very much more than they can con- | 
cerning the question, whether the moon is inhab- | 
ited? Secondly, it would appear, that wherever | 
among men in this world a correct and assured 
belief of a future life and of the other funda-, 
mental facts of religion exists, it is to be ascrib- | 
ed to the influence of Christianity as a Divine | 
revelation. Thirdly, the theory, that all the} 
truths or facts of the Gospel are directly per 
ceived by the mind, so that they neither require | 
nor admit of other evidence than that of aah | 


tion, is inconsistent with any belief in Christ- | 


ianity asa special revelation from God; inas-| 
much as ‘no rational man can suppose, that | 
God has miraculously revealed facts, which the | 
very constitution of our nature enables us di-| 
rectly to perceive.’ | 
} 
| 
{ 





For the Register and Observer. 


Messrs Editors,—Having heard read from 
your paper of June 12th, an explanation of two | 
passages of Scripture, which explanation [ am | 
not about particularly to approve or censure, I | 
apprehend that the first passage, Phil ii. 6, is | 
not clearly understood by the writer. The er- | 
ror which has been the occasion of much dispvu- | 
tation and controversy, appears to me to arise | 
from a wrong translation of one original Greek | 


word, viz. isa, which the translators have ren- | 


| dered, equal, which word, considered as an | 


adjective, is of the feminine gender, and cannot | 
therefore agree with os or Jesous, the antece- | 
dent. The word, therefore, in this place, is not | 
an adjebtive, but an adverb, the meaning of | 
which is like, and not equal. It is not won-| 
derful that our translators should fall into this | 
error, and that learned critics should have over- | 
looked it. This error corrected, the reading of | 
the passage is clear and plain: ‘ Who being in| 
the form of God, (that is, appearance, or like- | 
ness, or image) did not desire to assume to con- 
tinue in the likeness of God; but made him- 
self of no reputation, &c.’ If I could write) 
without an amanuensis, I would enlarge on | 
this sabject; but will only add, if what I have | 
said can contribute to throw light upon the sub- | 
ject, my object will be attained, and I shall re-| 
joice that the ground of controversy is removed, | 
and the foundation of the Trinitarian argument | 
wholly destroyed. E. R. 
Concord, June 14, 1841. 


Messrs Editors,—I have noticed the remarks 
of brother May and brother Farr upon my letter , 
in regard to your course upon the subject of; 
I felt at first that I had been mis- 
repesented by them both. 


Slavery. 


But a moment’s re- | 
flection and my recollection of their characters | 

‘ { 
led me to the conclusion that they -would not} 


either of them do that. I concluded therefore | 


that I must have expressed myself obscurely | 
‘and that it would not be worth while to enter | 


into any discussion. I could not discover from | 
their respective communications that I differed | 
from them at all in principle. In feeling I may 
differ from them somewhat—for my feelings 
may be more engrossed than theirs upon other | 
subjects to the neglect of Slavery or I may not 
naturally have so ardent feelings upon any sub- | 
ject as they. J. W. 
Portland, Maine. 
[From our English Correspondent, s. M.]} 
NO. XI. 


Manchester, June 3d, 1841. 

It is impossible to reside long in this town 
without being interested in the efforts which 
are making to improve the religious and moral 
Your own liberal and enlight- 
ened Boston scarcely presents more willing 
minds or active measures than are here produc- 
ed in order to prevent or alleviate the sad con- 
sequences of ignorance and depravity. At this 
moment, there is little of the outward appear- 


ance of squalid wretchedness and poverty, of 
which so much has been written and said; and 
so far as I have been able to observe, gross ig- 


norance is the result of disinclination to learn, 
rather than the want of means. Many a town 
and village missionary is iinbued with the spir- 
it of a Tuckerman, and the long trains of child- 
ren to be seen every Sunday going to their re- 
spective schools and churches, show that the 
| work of improvement is: advancing. Though 
/comparatively few of these are instructed in the 
'enlightened manner which would meet the 
‘views of liberal Christians, yet I hope they may 


! 
; 


' 


'be pioneers to a great moral change in the 
Christian world, to which we are silently and 
slowly, but, I trust, surely progressing. 

At the late Anniversary of the Village Mis- 
sionary Society, I heard several self-educated 
men give an account of their proceedings and 
the state of their districts, in a manner at once 
satisfactory and encouraging, inasmuch as it 
proved what some profess to doubt, that Unita- 
riahism is a doctrine appreciated by the poor, 
when properly and sufficiently expounded. 
The strong opposition it meets with here can 





Polish, sixteen pounds. 
citing, but the party present were of that class 
who desired justice more for the sake of their 
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only be overcome by exertions among ourselre, 
to increase our numbers and to edue 
poor. <A case was mentioned of a child bein 

asked to what Sunday School she went, ie 
when she replied to the Unitarian, she was told 
that if she continued to gé thither, she would 
lose her work, which would be equal to her los. 
ing the means of subsistence. These sad ey). 
dences of bigotry are not unusual, still, I trust 
they are decreasing, and for one such instance 
as this, we might find many where Persons of 


different faith coincide in works of charity ang 
love. 


ate the 


Some terrible statements were made respect. 
ing the condition of the poor at a late Anti-Cory 
Law Tea Party, of which I will give you some 
account, such party being, I presume, as new to 
you as it was to me. I had heard much of 
English tea parties for religious and politica) 
purposes, but I had never been present at one 
before. Several ladies had previously made 
known their willingness to preside at the dif. 
ferent tables. [I accompanied one of these at 
the time appointed, to the Cora Exchange: 
there we found accomniodations prepared i. 
karge number of guests, and took our places ac. 
cording to the number given us on a ticket: 
the tables had before been ballotted for, At 
the upper end of the room, was a table for the 
Chairman, Mr J. B. Smith, and such guests as 
were expected to address the party. In parallel 
lines from this table were nine long ones, coy- 
ered with white calico, and trays having tea 
and coffee apparatus on each. 





On the walls were hung various banners 
bearing inscriptions, such as ‘ Oppression drives 


a wise man mad,’ ‘He that withholdeth the 
corn, the people shall curse him,’ and many 
others of a like nature. 
hind the chair, were placed three loaves, all 
marked one shilling and fourpence, but of great 
disparity of size. The English loaf weighed 
eight pounds, the American, twelve, and the 


Over the drapery, be- 





All this was very cx- 


poor brethren than for themselves. 


Eight hundred ladies and gentlemen were 
soon engaged in taking their social evening 
meal, and then came the speech-making, but 
first a hymn was sung to an accompaniment 
upon the ‘Orgue Expressif,’ or French Sera- 
phine. Some letters were then read from gen- 
tlemen who, from various causes, could not be 
present; and the attention was next fixed up- 
on the bursts of eloquence which followed ; the 
starling facts produced convinced many that the 
laws which prevent free trade are very wicked, 
and their supporters worse than slave holders. 
The monopolist was compared ‘to the While 
Eagle of the St. Lawrence who watched til! 
the fishing Eagle had caught a fish, and then 
pounced upon the feebler bird, took from him 
his prey, and ate it up. The monopolist had 
no representative in nature but the ferocious and 
predacious animals; not so the manufacturer 
who strove to extend the blessings and comfor's 
of civilization to all the race of man.’ The 
Rev. Dr Hearne, the Catholic Priest of St. Pat- 
rick’s, stated that he had a congregation of 
twenty thousand within half a mile of his 
Church, and he declared that one half of those 
to whom he had been called to administer the 
dast consolations of religion died of slow starva- 
tion!! and this in beautiful fertile England, 
where so many acres of rich land are appropri- 
ated for no other purpose than as deer parks! 

It was suggested that the young men should 
have an Anti-Corn Law Association, and that 
Mr G. Thompson should be invited to give his 
powerful aid in the cause. Mr Thompson re- 
marked that he who had faced Anti-Slavery in 
America, would not be afraid of pro-corn law- 
ism in this country ; this gentleman spoke long 
and with his usual vehemence. Many others 
displayed much eloquence and feeling, to the 
great satisfaction of this large assembly of 
people, but of little avail as regards their gain- 
ing the redress they seek. The people genel- 
ally, not connected with the landed interest, 
will not let this matter rest till they have gain- 
ed their point, and free trade once more gives 
the means of peace and plenty to the suffering 
poor of Old England. 

This being Whitsun week, Manchester's 
immense populace are seen in holiday guise. 
On Sunday, collections were made in the 
Churches for the purpose of giving a treat to 
the Sunday School children. The public gar- 
dens are opened to them at reduced price. To- 
day, many are gone to visit Durham park, 

‘ about ten miles off, with their teachers ; others 
have been parading the town in all directions, 
making long processions and looking gay and 
happy. Tomorrow, they have tea parties al 
their respective schools; on Saturday they are 
left to dv as they please; and on Monday, all 
will return to the factories to be again employ- 
ed in earning the means to get their daily 
bread. 


Ss. M. 





SOMETHING NOTICEABLE. 


Editors of orthodox religious newspapers, 
both in the city and out of it, ase the strongest 
words they can find to express their astonish- 
ment at the recent affair at South Boston. 
They appear to deem it strange that the mem- 
bers of the Council did not interrupt the pro- 
ceedings of the ordination by formally protest 
ing against the sentiments of the preacher. 
They profess to wonder that the Unitarian clet- 
gy do not instantly get together, vote the offend- 
er an infidel, and issue a ‘bull of excommuni- 
cation.” Now that some of the sentiments eX- 
pressed in the sermon delivered on that occa- 
sion should be regarded with feelings of su‘ 
prise and unqualified dislike by both the clergy 
and laity belonging to the Unitarian commun! 
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It could not be other- 
t cherished 


— 
ty, is perfectly natural. 
wise, consistently with their mos 
faith and opinions. But why the orthodox 
should really marvel as they pretend to do, itis 
not so easy to perceive, unless they have here- 
tofore been guilty of extreme insincerity in their 
treatment of Unitarians. Have they not al- 
denounced this class of Christians as in- 


| 

| 
ways | 
j When recently we were all declared, | 
of the pulpits of this city and from the | 
to be worse than Judas, Saul of Tarsus 
Lord, did any | 
other than assenting responses come from a 
single orthodox community in the land? Now| 
if such things have, in fact, been believed and 


in one 


press, 
and the Jews who crucified our 


{ 
felt respecting us, why so remarkable a show | 
of surprise at what was said at the South Bos- | 


ton ordination? False and revolting as seem- | 


ed some of the sentiments advocated by the) 
preacher, were they more so than one ought of | 
course to have expected from such infidel Jews, 


Sauls, and Judases as, according to orthodox | 


representation, were assembled on that occa | 
sion? The noticeable point in relation to eal 
matter before us, is this; either the orthodox | 
have all along been insincere in saying and } 


pretending to believe so hard things of Unita- | 
or they are now insincere in expressing 


riaps, 
eo much astonishment at what pertains to the 
air at South Besten. Our readers, we trust, 


have the sagacity to perceive as well the aim 


of the present mancuvre in particular, as the 
nature and objects of sectarian tactics in gener-’ 


al 
ai. 


ORTHODOXY AGAINST PERFECTIONISM. 


Tie New York @bserver of last week con- 


A 
tains a long account of a debate on ‘ Perfection- | 
scm,’ which took place at the recent meeting | 
of the General Association of Connecticut. We | 
advert to it for the sake of quoting the remarks 


of Rev. A. Dutton—the only sensible ones, as 
it seems to us, judging from the report of the 
speeches in hand, that were made on the occa- 
sion. The question before that body of ortho- 
dox congregationalists was, whether they should 
denounce the doctrine, (for sometime held and 
taught at @berlin, @hio, and reeently introduc- 
ed here and there in Cennecticut) that men may 
attain to the perfection of @hristian character in 
this life, and declare to the world that no preaca- 
ers of it would be admitted into their pulpits. 


The Resolutions before the meeting were in 


the form following: 


Whereas the doctrine of sinless perfection 
in this life is earnestly maintained and incul- 
cate! in some parts of this country—and where- 
as industrious and persevering efforts are made 
to disseminate this doctrine among evangelical 
churches, particularly those of the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian connexion—and where- 
as many members of churches connected with | 
this body are exposed to the corrupting influ- 
ks and periodicals, preachers and 
idvocating this pernicious error, 
under specious and plausible pretexts which 
are adapted to deceive the simple and unwary ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this Association bear their 
solemn and explicit testimony against the doc- 
trine of sinless perfection in this life, in any | 
and all of its forms, that they deem it contrary 
ripture, Christian experience, and the re- 
ceived faith of those churches from their earli- 
est days until now, and fitted, wherever it gains 

tes, to mar and destroy the humble piety 
f the gospel, and to distract churches with 
‘ontention and disorder. 

Resolved, 2. That our ministers, churches, 
and church-members ought to discountenance 
this error, whenever and wherever they meet it, 
and especially that the preachers of it ought 
be admitted to our pulpits. 
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Most of the speakers declared themselves in 
favor of the Resolutions; but 


Rey. A. Dutton expressed the hope that the 
resolutions would not pass, for two reasons, 1. 
Although we ought to meet and resist funda- 
mental error, it was not necessary to set up our 
particular Shibboleth against every sentiment 
deemed erroneous. He was opposed to mak- 
ing a schism in the church by rejecting commu- 
hion with every one that may differ from us in 
And although he did not believe 
the doctrine of perfectionism, yet he did not), 
consider it so great an error as to be prepared 
to shut the pulpit against its advocates, espe- 
cially when he saw among them some of ‘the | 
Inost atmiable and lovely men’ of the land, | 
one of whom was named as an example,) and 
he had no doubt we should meet in 

Another reason was, that this is the 
way to spread the error. The day is past} 
in which you can put men down by denouncing | 

r opinions. It is contrary to the genius of | 
It is regarded as persecution, and | 
awakens sympathy which raises up five friends, | 
where there were but two. The only way w 
meet error at present is by free discussion. If 
\ue advocates of the doctrine in question are | 
essenfially erroneous; or if they are in the in- 
cipient stage of error, they will soon show it, | 
and then it will be time to meet them. In-| 
stead of excluding them from our pulpits, let | 
us treat them with kindness, and by friendly } 
Ciscussion, not by cutting them off from our | 
Connections, endeavor to convince them of what | 
nay consider erroneous. 


some points, 


ion 
heaven. 
very 


age 
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- | 
Mr Duiton, at another stage of the debate, | 
said that 


‘ile thought it would be better to take no 
action on the subject. He was opposed to any 
Sweeping resolution, which went to cut off 
among others all the Wesleyan Methodists. 
Because the doctrine had been found in bad 
ae ny, it did not follow that it was not true. 
He did not wish to be understood as pleading 
ot the doctrine, but he was opposed to cutting 
“in our fellowship, all those who believed it. 
“' Was cutting up Christ’s kingdom into separ- 
“te parts for the sake of our Shibboleths. The 
‘ore such resolutions you pass, the more you 
Wil promote the sentiment. I do not say the 
doctrine is true, (continued Mr D.) nor do I re- 
Bard if as a damnable heresy. If you come out 
With a condemnatory resolution against a sen- 
‘ment that has so many friends, you will make 
at many more. If its advocates come in- 
your churches and make divisions you may 
‘ad fault, but you cannot stop them by denoun- 
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cing their doctrine : and I do not think you are 
now called upon to come out against it.’ 

There is much good sense in this. The As- 
sociation, as appears from the result, did not 
much profit by it. When will Christians learn 
that the truth as it is in Jesus is never, in the 


long run, helped forward, and the liberty where- | 


with he hath made his disciples free is always 
more or less sacrificed, by established creeds of 
human device and restrictive votes of ecclesias- 
tical bodies? All history shows that wheney- 
er and wherever a Church or sect has been in 
the highest degree zealous and active in at- 
tempts to keep the minds of its members. with- 
in the narrow limits of its prescribed formular- 
ies by minute legislation and severe penalties, 
then and there infidelity, at first latent, after- 
wards open and reckless, has most extensively 
prevailed. 
and harmony of feeling, where shall we find 
It is 
rent into halves, each at war with the other. 
To the Methodist Church? It is divided, and 
in a state of bitter controversy. To the Episco- 
pal Church? Its boasted unity and quiet are 
ut an end; the Bishops of New York and 
@hio denounce each other, and in England the 
To 


the 


them? In the Presbyterian Church ? 


whole body is convalsed by Oxfordism. 
the Congregational Church? There 
‘Old School * and the ‘ New School ’—the Tay- 


is 


lor party and the Tyler party—and one hardly 


knows what not. The fact is, that, as regards 


Ghristian peace and harmony of feeling, they 
are to be found in their fullest exercise precise- 
ly in those sects that are freest from the shackles 
of human creeds and the meddling of Councils 
and Consociations. 


Messrs Editors,—You will rejoice, I know, to hear 
that the cause of ‘Temperance is rapidly progressing in 
this city. 
work in earnest. We have a Washington Society here 
which numbers now over 300. They are animated by 
the right spirit and are doing a great deal for the good of 
our city. Each individual is active in seeking to bring 
in new converts to the cause. And they can have access 
to their former companions of the cup when others could 
not reach them. ‘Then too there is a continual brotherly 
watch kept by them over one another. They are daily 
and hourly crossing each other’s paths of business, and it 


is always—* How goes the good cause with you? How 


> 


stand you now?’ ~The Society bas the confidence of the 
community perhaps more than some others because they 
enrol among them those who have reformed some years 
since—who know the whole course and all its difficulties 
—and who have since their reformation established a 


character for sobriety. The counsel and advice and ex- 


And if we look for Christian peace | 


All classes of people are taking hold of the | 


unnecessary to goon. A religious philosopher 
can hardly make himself acquainted with any 
fact illustrating the first history and promulga- 
tion of our religion, its essential character, the 
‘opinions and condition of men before and after 
‘its introduction, or the constitution of human 
nature itself, without perceiving evidence of its 
truth. This evidence breaks upon us from ma- 
| hy different ‘sources; and we may be satisfied 
| very long before we have exhausted it. I know 
| not that the mere intelligent reading of the Gas- 
pels, accompanied with a common knowledge 
of the facts concerning them, is not amply saf- 
| ficient to produce a thorough conviction of the 
divine origin of our religion. But all the evi- 
dence of which I have spoken, so vast in 
amount and so various in its character, bears 
‘upon one point alone ;—that a revelation from 
| God to men, authenticated by miracles, was 
made through Jesus Christ. —A. Norton. 








ORDINATION. 

@rdained as an Evangelist, last Sunday Eve- 
‘ning, at the Bulfinch Street Church, Raston, | 
| Rev. A. H. Conant. Introductory Prayer, by | 
Rev. Mr Gray; Reading Scriptures, by Rev. 
Mr Muzzey of Cambridgeport ; Sermon, by Rev. 
‘Mr Hosmer of Buffalo, N. Y.; Ordaining 
| Prayer, by Rev. H. Ware, Jr., D. D. ; Charge, 
‘by Rev. Mr Allen of Northborough ; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr Clark; Con- 


cluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr Muzzey. 





| 


' Weare requested to state, in behalf pf the | 
Treasurer of the Evangelical Missionary Soci- | 
ety, that he has received the following sums | 


collected on Sunday last; viz., 
From First Church in Dorchester, 160 60- 
From First Church in Roxbury, 12 18 | 





— 


INTELLIGENCE. 


| A Washington correspondent of the Boston Vourier, 


under date of June 26th, says:— 


| This day the mortal remains of President Harrison | 
| were disentombed, for the purpose of being temsferred | 
to the home of his family at North Bend. The cammittee | 
from @hio, consisting of Judge Barnet and six other | 
friends, with the son of General Harrison, have lees here 
several days. At half past eleven o’c ock today, the 
hearse, which once bore him to the tomb, was wbserved | 
approaching the railroad depot, followed hy a few car- | 
riages, containing the committee from hie, asd the | 
committee of Congress. The coffin was enclosadl ina | 
box of hickory, covered by a black velvet pall, bardered | 
with gold lace and stars. It was placed m one pf the! 
railroad cars, in which the committee took seats.) Thus | 
arranged, the trai started at twelve o’elock for Balt | 
On this vecasion, no drum was beat— shout 
was heard: everything was still, quiet, and solann, as | 
the tomb from which .4+ bad just been taken. J is the | 
intention of the committee to remain in Baltimete over | 
Sunday, and they expect to be at North Bend nex Mon- 
dav week, July filth. 


more, 


Major General Macomb, General in chief of the Army 
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Street Preaching.—The Protestant clergy of Balti- 
more, have passed a resolution in favor of street and field 
preaching. On Sabbath last, there was, in accordance 
with the resolutiow; preaching in several of the squares. 
The audiences were numerous and orderly. 


James Bell, brother to the Secretary of War, while on 
his way up the Mississippi, about seventy miles below 
Memphis, on the 18th inst., threw himself from the steam- 
boat, in a fit of insanity, and was drowned. 


The discovery of tia ore on the eastern slope of the 
White Mountains, in Jackson, Coos county, N. H., by 
Dr Jackson, the State Geologist, is said to be vastly im- 
portant, as the ore is abundant. 
ry of tin in any quantity in the United States, 


Preset and Past.—We copy the subjoined state- 
ments from the Providence Journal. This is the age of 
rapid movements,but the time is probably not distant when 
the people will look back on us as we do now on years Bone 
by, and wonder that we have done so little. 


The Present.—The President’s Message was trans- | 


mitted from Philadelphia to New York in 4 hours and 45 
minutes, and from New York to Boston in 15 1-2. hours, 


making 201-4 hours from Philadelphia, and had not the | 


boat heen detained by fog, it would probably have been 
accomplished in 17 or 18 hours. 
The Past.—1n 1729 the mail run between New York 


and Philadelphia once a fortnight, during winter, aud | 
The first stage between | 
the two places commenced running in 1756, and occupied | 


once a week during summer. 


three days. 

Benjamin Franklin, Postmaster General, gives notice 
in 1775 , * that to aid trade, &c., the winter Northern 
mail from Philadelphia to New England, which used to 
set out but once a fortnight, shall start once a week all 
the year round—whereby answers may be obtained to let- 
ters between Philadelphia and Boston in three weeks, 
which now requires six weeks.’ 

The first stage between Boston and New York, com- 
menced on the 24th of June, 1772, as a * useful, new and 
expensive unlertaking’ to start ou the 13th, and te arrive 
euher to, or from either of the places on the 25th, maz 
King 13 days travel, now accomplished in as many hours. 

I 1770, a stage run between this place and Boston, 
leaving Providence Monday morving, at 7 o’clock, and 
arriving in Boston on Tuesday evening; leaving Boston 
on Friday morning, and arriving here the following eve- 
ning. 


Later from Texas,—The steamship New York, Cap- 
tain Wright, has arrived from Galveston. 

The Santa Fe Expedition was to have left Austin on 
the Sth inst. 

The Presbyterians and Catholics have church buildings 


in progress at Galveston, on commodious and neat plans, | 


and the Methodists have raised a sufficient fund for the 
purpose and will commence building immediately. In 


the same place there are now between 150 and 200 chil- | 
} 


dren at school. 

The San Angustine Herald says—‘ We have directed 
our inquiries to many intelligent persons on the subject of 
the present cotton crops in the eastero section of his 
country, and frou the lowest estimate we can make from 
the result of our information, there will not be less than 
30,000 bales produced by the counties of the east, with- 
out including Harrison or any of the Red River counties. 


[N. O. Picayune. 


Bermuda papers announce the death of Vice Admiral 
Sir Thomas Harvey, naval commander in chief on the 
North American and West India stations. He died very 
suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 28ih o! May. 


Commerce of Cuba.—The exports of Cuba, during 
1840, amounted to nearly $26,000,000. 


of the United States, including cotton, tobacco, bread 
stufls, and all the rest. 


This is the first discove- | 


The foreign | 
trace of the island is equal to one fifth of the foreign trade | 


meetings; to collect statistics in relation to them, and 
| advance the general objects of the Society. Ae their ser- 
vices are gratuitous, the ob,ect of the above arrangement, 
| is to increase and divide the amount of labor. Pastors, 
Superintendents, Associations or Committees desiring a 
| visit or other aid, are requested to give as early and sea- 

sonable notice as practicable, of the time, place and oth- 
(er necessary particulars. 

All communications and applications on the subject of 

, the Agency, to be addressed to the subseriber who has 
| been appointed Agent for the purpose. 
Lewis G. Pray, 39 Allen St., Bostgn. 





: 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIE®PY. 


The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society, is 

_ removed to the store of Mr S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tre- 
; mont Row. 
Subscribers, Clergymen and others, in want of Tracts 
| for distribution at home or abroad, are invited to call at 
the Depository as above, where they can be gratuitously 
| supplied. 

Donations of Books, Pamphlets or Money, will be 
gratefully received by the agent of the Depository, fur the 
use of the Society. . 
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MARRIAGES. 








In this city, by Rev. Mr Gray, Capt. Curtis Clapp, to 
Miss Ann Eliza Stevens, both of this city. 

In Cambriitge. Mr Elisha Emerson, of Providence, to 
Misa Maria T. Stacy, of this city. 

Tn Watertown, 27th ult, by ev: Dr Francis, I. A. 
Weisse, of Pittsburg, Pa., to Jane Lee, youngest daugh- 
| ter of the late William Hunt, Esq. of W. 

In Portemouth, Rev. Charles C. Shackford, of Boston, 
, to Miss Charlotte, daughter of the late John Shack ford, 
) Esq., of P. 

In Albany, Me John Van Buren to Mias Elizabeth, 
| danghter of Hon. James Vanderpool. 

|. In Charlestown, 16th ult., Mr Albert Deblois to Miss 
| Ema T. Bruce, both of C. 

In Charlestown, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr Cha- 
pin, Mr Phineas J. Stone to Mise Aun Maria Lindsey, 
allof C. 

In Barnstable, by Rev. Mr Gage, Dea. Joseph Hawes, 
| of Yarmouth, aged 83, to Miss ery Gorham, of Barn- 
| stable, aged 71. 

In Malden, 17th ult., Mr David Hutchins, of Phips- 
) burg, Me., to Miss Sarah, daughter of Mr Peter Tufts. 
In Northampton, on the 24 ult, by Rev, J°S. Dwight, 
| Mr H. O. Apthorp, to Mies Helen M. Clarke. 

In Brooklyn, L. 1., 16ih ult. Mr George F. Cook, of 
| New York, late of Boston, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Ger- 
| man. 

| In Livonia, N. ¥., May 27th, b 
| Mr Joho W. Nixon, formerly of 
| Miss Cordelia M. Wright, of L. 


Rev. Mr Brewster, 


orchester, Mass., to 





DEATHS. 
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| Died in this city, on the 27th, Miss Harriet Durant, 

late of Charlestown, N. H., 24 years, of consumption. 

She was justly beloved and deeply lamented by all, who 

_ were acquainted with her. The calm resignation she 

| manifested, was the greatest consolation to her mourning 

| friends, and fully convinced them, that for her to die, was 

| gain. 

: In this city, June 22, Mr Daniel S. Crehore, 37. 

! In South Boston, 24th alt, Miss Hannah Totman, 47, 
In Charlestown, June 27, Hon. William Austin, 63. 


In Reading, June 19, Miss Martha Ann Prescott, 39. 
In Newburyport, Mr Ebenezer Sargent, 85. 

In Portland, 26th ult, Mrs Sarah H., wife of Henry 
me : ef, | R. Williams, 41. 

They contain noim-| J, Portland, 28:h ult, at the residence of John D. 


From the Sandwich Island.—The brig Trinculo, | 
at Mazstlan, brought files of the Polonesian, published | 
at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, to the 13ch of March, | 
which have been forwarded tu us. 


perience of such are of great importance to encourage and of the United States, died at Washington on Fricdy last. 
His funeral was appointed to take placeon Monday The 
Madisonian states the following: 

General Macomb entered the service as ai cenet of 
dragoons in 1799, and was in the military family if Gen- 
eral Alexander Hamilton; he commanded at the mecess- 
ful battle of Plattsburgh during the war of 1812; neeived | 
a gold medal from Congress for bis gallantry, am was 
appointed, by President J. Q. Adams, Commanding | 
ty approaching such a state of feeling upon the subject as General of the army of the United Ststes, in placepf Gen- | 
will relieve them from the necessity of pursuing a branch eral Brown, immediately alter his decease, whid took 

place in February, 1828. Since that period, €eneral 
And not Macomb has discharged the duties of bis office in tis city, | 
only in this city but in all the country around much is do- excepting occasional absences to the frontiers of te Uni 
At sume of the milling establishments 8 ™ obedience to the calls of the service. 


guide those who are just commencing the work. Several 


of those who have trafficked in intoxeating liquors have 
abandoned the business—and others are saying that they 
must soon, it is becoming so unprofitable. And I ain sat- 
isfied that some who cannot see their way clear to make 


a sacrifice by giviog up are rejoicing to see the communi- 


of business which they all admit is unpleasant. 


ing in this cause. 


4 ; 7 * * -_— 
which used to be noted for the quantity of rum drank, = Heavy Showers.—At half past 3, and at 6 Velock, | 


| yesterday afternoon, we were visited with refresting and 

| copious showers. Te first shower was accomwp:nied by 

| lightning and heavy thander, and the latter by a mixture 

of hail. ‘The hail stones were of large size, ard so heavy 

| as to give a severe pelting to those who wereexposed to 
it, and in some situations to break the glass is ekvlights. | 

The quantity of hail which fell was small, ani there was 
said in the paragraphs that follow, and then se littl wind that common windows suffere/ no injury. | 
The temperature before the rain was extremdy warsi.— } 
' 


Adv. of Thursday, : 


We learn that, during the first of the abov:-mentioned 


there is none now sold. J 
Portland, Me. ° 


- We 


PROOFS OF CHRISTIANTY. 
We beg our readers to reflect upon what is 


say, if it is possible that the truth of the state- 
Two dis- 


tinct questions, it will be perceived, are involved showers, the Unitarian meeting house wa struck by 


ments of the author can be denied. 


in them, which it is important to consider separ- lightning, and slightly damaged. 


ately, but which are too often confounded by ob- = Cautiun.—A family named Walton, residng in Salem, 
N. Y. were nearly poisoned a few weeks sine, from hav- 
ing eaten of a pie which bad been baked in aglazed ea;th- 
A Christian believes that Jesus Christ claim- then ware dish, and in which, during the pweess of ba- | 
‘ king, a portion of the glazing matter musi have been 
ed to be a messenger from God to Me€D, COM | incorporated, as it was found entirely off the inside of 
missioned to make known to them, by author-. the vessel. 
ity from God, facts of which men’s reason had The Rose Slug.—The Boston Courier contains a com- 
not given them, and apparently never could munication from David Haggeston, in whiea he claims 
give them, assurance. His firm belief of those a | vee a cheap and mean mous a, 
. “a . . | ing the dtOre S/ug, inany stage of Hs exisience. 1e 
facts rests oe his faith in Christ. But why remerly is whale ol soap, diapoteed at the tate of two 
does he believe Christ to have been commis- pounds to fifteen gallon’ of water, applied through a hand . 
sioned by God to make them known? No one &*s're 7 — The a ryan apy tone y 
oe a ‘ . agaiust the Vine Fretter, the Plant Louse, thy Black F}y, 
can be less entitled to credence than he who | “destructive insert that infesta the young aloots of the | 
claiing to be a special messenger from God Cherry and the Spow Ball tree, two insetts that are 
without being able to authenticate his claims. destuctive to evergreens, the Red Spider, the Canker 


jectogs to Christianity asa revelation from God. 


He who affirms, that he is such a messenger, 
affirms that God has in him wrought a miracle; 
but this is a miracle of which no other human 
being can have cognizance, and which is not to 
be believed without the most decisive proof. 
What, then, is the proof required? Manifestly 
it is the attestation of God to the authority of 
him whom he has commissioned. A miracle 


of which we have no cognizance can be at-| 


tested only by miracles of whieh we have 
cognizance. If the proposition be clear- 
ly stated and understood, that a miraculous 
revelatioh can be authenticated only by mi- 


racles, I am unable to perceive how it can | 
Sta- | 


reasonably be controverted. It is but 
ting, in other words, the proposition, that we. 
can have no ground for believing in anything | 
miraculous, where nothing miraculous appears. 

But what the proofs are, which we have at 
the present day, that a divine revelation, so au- | 
thenticated, was made by Christ, is a very dif-. 
ferent question. There is an obvious and per- 
fectly intelligible distinction between the evi-| 
dence necessary to authenticate the fact ofa. 
divine revelation, and essentially implied in the! 
existence of the fact, and the evidence which 
we may now have, that such a revelation, so| 
stamped with the seal of God, has been actual. | 
made. Of the proofs existing at the present 
day the historical is first to be considered ; for, 
if there were no historical proof, there could be ; 
no other. Even as regards the historical proof, 
however, many considerations concur to give it 
validity, which are not connected with commen 
historical testimony. But, beside this, there is 
a vast amount of internal and collateral evi- 
dence. The whole history of Jesus bears an 
ineffaceable character of reality. It is impos- 
sible that it should have been a human fiction. 
The religion in its revelations and moral teach- 
ings is throughout worthy of God. In propor- 
tion as we better understand the writings of its 
apostles and evangelists, new evidences of its 
truth are continually appearing. Its reception 
and diffusion can be explained only on the sup- 
position, that it was authenticated by miracles 
as coming from God. It has shown itself to 
be from God by its influence on the hearts and 
lives of even its imperfect disciples, and on the 
whole condition of civilized man. This is a 
most brief and imperfect enumeration, but it is 





| improving the internal improvements. 


Worm, and the Disease Mildew, on Gooselery, Peach, | 
Grape Vines, &c. 
| Remedy for a Lightning Shock.—As this is the sea- | 
son when alt are more or Jess liable to experience a | 
shock from nature’s battery, the Bbffalo Commercial 
Advertiser suggests that any person struck down by light- 
ning, no matter if apparently dead, ought w be laid | 
immediately extended on the damp ground; and if it do | 
not rain upon him, water should be thrown on free'y, 
which in most cases will conduct off the electric fluid 
without serious injury. Many a one has lost his fife 
, when a knowledge of these facts on the part of friends , 
| or bystanders, would have preserved it. 


{ Cunac 


The Governor General of the United Prov- 
inces of Ly, 


ind Lower Canada, at the opening of the 
Legislature on the 15ih inst. made a speech of an extreme. | 
| ly liberal character, likely to conciliate the good will of} 
the representatives and people, if there were not othe 
Catses strongly operating to produce disaffection andedis- 
loyality. After stating the case of the demang which had ; 
been made by the Imperial Government for the sarrender | 
of McLeod, as far as he had received information rele tives 
to the affair, he assured the people of Canada of Her | 
Majesty's fixed determination to protect them with the | 
mhole weight of her power. He vecommnended strong- | 
ly the estal-lishment of an efficient system of education, | 


i * by which the blessings of insteuction may be placed with- | 


in the reach of all,’ He stated that arrangements had | 
been made for a greatreduction in the rates of postage, 
and for a more speedy and regular conveyance of letters 
between different parts ofthe provinces—that emigration | 
woul! be encouraged by grants of the public lands to set. | 
tlers—and that the government was prepared to afford 
liberal aid in carrying out and completin 


} 
j 
} 
} 


the works for 
He was authorized 
to inform the Provincial Parliament that Her Majesty’s 
Government will propose to Parliament, by affording the 
guarantee of the Imperial Treasury for a loan to the ex- 
tent of not less than a million and a half sterling, to aid 
the Province for the double purpose of diminishing the 
pressure of the interest on the Public Debt, and of ena- 
hling it to proceed with those great public undertakings 
whose progress during the last few years has been arres- 
ted by financial difficulties—that Her Majesty intends to 
appropriate a large sum each year for the military de- 
fences of the province, and that he has her commands to 
declare ‘ that Her North American possessions shall be 
maintained at all hazards as part of her empire.’ 
Notwithstanding‘ these very liberal declarations and 
assurances, the House had hardly exhibited a correspon. 
ding spirit of confidence and liberality. It does not yet 
appear, however, what course the House will adopt. “It 
is probable that a majority of the House will support the 
important measures of the Governor. But there isa strong 
opposition which will naturally be increasing in power. 
The address in reply to the speech had been under debate, 
but had not been adopted atthe last dates. — Advertiser, 


Danger of Premature Interment.—The wife of a 
man employed at the Lyceum, at Manoheim, in France, 
having as it was believed, expired, and her death been 
duly certified by a surgeon, was ordered to be buried; but, 
at the moment of screwing down the coflin, she opened 
her eyes wad smiled. She had remained in a weak state, 
but the last Paris papers state that she was gradually 
getting better. 





portant news, 

The night of the 1th of January was the coldest on 
record, the thermometer in the morning stood at 55 de- 
grees. : 

The United States ship Vincennes was expected at 
Lahalna from Hilo, the 15th of February. 
circumatance, however detained her longer. 
servatory erected at Hilo, it was discovered that the pen- 
dulum would not operate regularly, and that the observa- 
tions were entirely useless. 
and the result was the same, and still another site had to 
be selected. The Phenomenon has been noticed before, 
and was supposed to be owing to a trembling of the earth 
occasioned by subterranean fire. x 

The othicers and crew of the Vincennes were represent- 
ed to he in excellent healih and spirits. 

Capt. Wilkes has been entirely successful in ascending 
Mount Loa, in January, with all the necessary appuratus 
for establishing an observatory on its summits. The 
Polynesian says— 

It was a great task, and required the services of sever- 
al hundred men to transport the instruments, small fram- 
ed buildings, (which are so constructed that they can be 
taken apart or put together in a few minutes,) tents, 
stores, Fc. But the energy and perseverance of the come 


mander and his officers overcame every diflicalty, and | 


they were rewarded by finding a field of even more inter- 
est than they anticipated, and also by accomplishing all 
the ubjects of the expedition. The whole active volcanic 
region of that portion of Hawaii has been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and the true heights and positions of the moun- 
tains ascertained. The party were sixteensdays from 
Hilo to the summit, where they encamped for about three 
weeks, building high walls of stone around their tents to 
protect them from the strong blasts which swept across 
the mountain. These will remain as monuments of their 
visit, and for the benefit of future explorers. Aiter their 
arrival a heavy fall of snow covered the mountain baif 
way down; the thermometer stood commonly at from 20 
to 25 degrees F’, though it occasionally sunk as low as 13 
degreés. Still the party were soewell provided that they 
suffered but little from the cold. The natives, however, 
were not able to stand it, and were sent away. The 
ocean and the high peaks of Mount Loa can be distinctly 
seen from the summit, notwithstanding its great area. 
Steam still issues from the immense crater discovered by 
Mr Goodrich, though no fire is now to be seen. The vol- 
cano of Kilauea was in a very active state. A report has 
reached Hilo that a new eruption had commenced near the 
sea, and not far from the recent stream.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


Putting @ Man Ashore.—One of the most exciting 
scenes we ever witnessed was seeing a man ‘ put ashore’ 
from the steamer , on her trip up the Missouri, a 
few weeks since. It was on acold stormy day; and on 
either shore of the ‘mad Missouri’ a dense forest was all 
that met the eve. 

‘Man the yawl, mate; a man wishes to go ashore, 
said the captain. 

* Aye aye, sir.’ 

In a few minutes the yawl was rowed alongside the 
forecastle. .The captain then, touching the uaruly pas. 
senger, observed, ‘The boat is peady, sir; show the 
steward your baggage, if you have any.’ 

Stranger.—' You be d d—I don’t leave this 
boat alive, in this place. Do you——’ 

Captain.—‘ Mate, calltwo men and wait upon this 
man ashore,’ said the captain, very coolly. 

Stranger, (drawing a large bowie knife.) —The first 
man that dares lay hand on me receives this blade te 
the hilt,’ vociferated the stranger. 

Mate.—* Move yourself forrard there, my old boy,’ 
collaring the infuriated man, 

The stranger resisted with all his strength, but the 
mate and two jack tars were too much for hin, and they 
very soon disarmed him aud placed him in the yawl and 
rowed for shore, where the valiant black leg was safely 
linded, the boat’s crew merely laughing ‘at the fellow’s 
daring threats. 

The offender was a‘ young man with a very bad coun- 
tenance,’ and had been on board only about one day, dur- 
ing which time he had managed to insult several of the 
passengers, and to violate, in several instances, the rules 
of the boat; and on being threatened several times by 
the captain that he would be put ashore, if he did’nt con- 
duct himself properly, he only behaved the worse. Some 
immagine, when they are on a steamboat, they can do as 
they please—that ail on board, like themselves, are dis- 
honest—and that they area little smarter than any of 
the rest. 
scamps go aboard a boat, the passengers of which are 
of staid, civil, and gentlemanly deportment, which is al- 
most the universal character of those who travel up and 





’ 





A singular | 
At the ob- | 


Another site was selected | 


Expecially is this the case when one of these | 


) ter of the late Nathan Kinsman, counsellor at law. 

In Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, 26th ult, the 
Rev. James Abercrombie, D. D., in the 84th year of his 
age. 


| os ~ sae “ 

| Kinsman, Esq. Eliza, relict, and Martha, eldest daugh- 
{ 

} 











ATEEL PENS, §&c—Levy’s fine circular Pens, Moto 
tI Wafers, Mo:dan’s Drawing Pencils, Rosewood Bram- 
ah Pen Holders, double red and black Pencils, Harring- 
| ton’s Office Pencils, &e. &c. A_ fine assortment just 
) received, and for sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Wash- 
| ington and School streets. jy 3 


| [XERDINAND AND ISABELLA in elegant bindings. 
—The new edition in a variety of styles of Leauriful 


morocco ae@d calf bindings. For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
| corner of Washington and School streets. jy 3 














| FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE DAGUERREO- 
fA TYPE PROCESS.—As published by M. Daguerre, 
| illustrated by numerous wood cuts; extracted from the 
| American Repertory, edited by Prof. J. J. Mapes. ‘This 
| day received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
| Washington and School streets. jy 3 


NGLISH BOOKS, per Steamer Columbia.— The 
Neumismatic Manual, by John F. Ackerman, 8vo 
Ecclesiastical Chronology, by Rev J. E. Riddle, 8vo 
| Two Discourses on the Union between God and Christ, 
by Thomas Madge, 8vo 
| Sketches of China, by John Francis Davis, 2 vols 





eT 
| Sunday Schools,—-Teachers, Anniversary and other | 




















| 
| 
j 
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| What to Observe, or the Travelling Remembrancer, 8vo | 


| Theological Doubts, by a Layman, 8vo 

) Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets, 12mo 

| Montgomery’s Poetical Works, new edition, vol J 
Moore’s Poetical Works, vol 8 

| Graphic Hlustrations of the Life and Times of Samuel 
| Johnson, LL. D., Parts 1 to 4, beautiful illustrations 


Hoyle’s Games—improved and enlarged 
Evenings with the Chroniclers, 12mo 
Boyle’s Universal Chronology, 2 vols 12mo 
Markhain’s History of France, 2 vols 12mo 


Wollaston, 12in0 


} Montague’s Edition of Lord Bacon, vols 15 and 16 

| McCulloch’s Itlustrations of the Auributes of God, 3 vols 

| Boswell’s Johnson, 10 vols—plates 

| Bibliotheca Americana Nova, 8vo 

) Tomlin’s History of England, 3 vols 8vo 

Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest, 8vo 

History of the Acts of the Apostles, by R. Biscoe, 8vo 

Cruden’s Concordance, with a Compendium, 8vo 

 Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth of England 3 vis 

} Lawrence’s Lectures on Man, 12mo, plates 

| Hooker’s Works, 2 vols—Guizot’s History of Civilization 

The Costume of the Original Inhabitants of the British 

| Islands, from the earliest period to the 6th Century, 
folio, numerous eplendid colored engravings 

The Ancient Costumes of Great Britainand Ireland, from 
the 7th to the 16th Centuries—folio, with numerous 
colored engravings 

No. 90, Maps published by the Soc. Useful Knowledge 

&e &e &e &e 

Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. Importers 

of English Booksd34 Washington st. je 26 


NGLISH BOOKS.—The History of the Acts of the 

Holy Apostles, confirmed from other Authors; and 
considered as full evidence of the Truths of Christianity ; 
with a Prefatory Discourse upon the Nature of that evi- 
dence, by Richard Biscve, Svo. 

Theological Doubts; or an Inquiry into the Divine In- 
stitutions of the Priestly office; as now exercised among 
Christians; interspersed with a defence of the one Per- 
sonality of the Supreme Being, by a Layman, 2d edition, 
8vo. 

Unitarianism tried by Scripture and Experience; a 
compilation of Treatises and Testimonies in support of 
Trinitarian Doctrine and Evangelical principles, with a 
general introduction, by a Layman, 12mo. 

Eastern Mannets illustration of the New ‘Testament 
History, as contained in the Gospels, by Rev. Robert 
Jamieron, 18mo. 

Ecclesiastical Chronology; or Annals of the Christian 
Church, from its foundation to the present time ; contain. 
ing a view of General Church History and. the vourse of 
secular events arranged according to the order of dates, 
by Rev. J. E. Riddle, 8vo. 

“Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO.,. 134 
Washington street. july 3 
ARISIAN LINGUIST.—Parisian Linguist, or an 

easy method of acquiring a perfect pronunciation of 


\ 
} 
} 
{ 
t 














down the Missouri. This youth, in years, but adept in 
iniquity, not having experienced so much of life as of | 
crime, supposed because the passengers on this boat | 
were very still and peaceable—because there was no } 
gambling going on, (a very rare thing, by the way, to 
see on a boat sailing the Missouri) that he could * cut his 
shines’ with impunity; and because the captain was dis- 
posed at first to persuade, rather than threaten and as- 
sail, he concluded he was a ‘green-horn,’ and took no 
heed of hig adinonitions. We like to see such larks 
Drought to their senses, and we have no doubt, after | 
spending a wet and cold night iu a dismal swamp, that 
he became satisfied that it is always better to conduct 
properly, when on a steamboat, especially.—St. Louis 
Bulletin. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
At a recent Meeting of the Sunday School Society, the 
following gentlemen were appointed Associate Agents: 
Rev. F. T. Gray, Rev. R. C. Waterston, Rev. A. B. 


the French Language, without a French Master, intended 
for Academies and Schools in the United States, and for 
American Travellers in Europe, by an American resident 
wn Paris. Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street july 3 


EW STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHOES.—The 
Subscriber having made an entire change in his 
stock of Boots and Shves, is now enabled to offer to the 
public as fine assortment of Ladies, Gents, Misses, Boys, 
und Children’s Boots and Shoes to be found in the city. 
Every article received at this establishment is particu- 
larly made for the Subscriber. Persons in want of Buots 
and Shoes will do well to call before purchasing else- 
where as they can depend upon having a firet rate article 
at the lowest market Price. THEO. H. BELL, 155 
Washington Street, opposite the Old South Church. j3 








RNITHOLOGY.—A Manual of Ornithology, of the 
United States, and Canada, by Thomas Nuttall, A. 
M.,TLS. Water Birds. 





Muzzey, R. W. Bayley, L. G. Pray, W. P. Jarvis, G. 
F. Thayer, Esqrs., and J. F. Flagg, M. D. 
The duties of these agents, are, to visit and address 


Nutall’s Ornithology of the United States and Canada, 
2d edition, with additions. Land Birds. 
For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 


| One Hundred Sonnets, and a Life of Plutarch, by Susan | 


| 
| 
{ 


{ 
{ 


| Glossary of Architecture with several hundred engravings | 
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OLERIDGE’s FRIEND-—A series of 
: : — essa to 
aid in the formation of fixed principles in Palitics 


Morals, and Religion, with titerar urements i 

am nis intere 
spersed: by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Third Edition, 
with the Author’s last corrections and an appendix and 
with a synoptical table of the contents of the work. B 


Henry Nelson Coleridge, Exq., 3 vols. y 
LITTLE & BROWN, 112, Washington a pede 


ARIOTTI’S ITALY.—Italy. General views of 

its History and Literature, in reference to its pres- 

ent state. By L. Marictti, 2 vols. Just received and for 

sale by LITTLE & BROWN 112, Washington st. j8 

UVRES COMPLETES DE PLATON, traduites 

du Grec en Francais, accompagnees d’Arguments 

philosophiques, de notes Historiques et Philologiques: 

par Victor Cousin, 13 vols. For sale by LITTLE & 

BROWN, Importers of Foreign Books, No. 112, Wash- 
ington street. july 3 


AMON’S SERMON.—A Discourse delivered be- 
fore the Society of the Rev. David Damon, in West 
Cambridge, on Friday, May 14th, 1840, the Day of the 
National Fast, appointed in consequence of the Death of 
William Henry Harrison, Presideat of the United States, 
by Norwood Damon. 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE §& JAMES 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. july 8 


DR. WAYLAND’S WORKS. 
HE Elements of Moral Science; By Fiancis Wayland, 
D. D., President of Brown University, and Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy. Sixteenth edition. 

This work has been extensively and favorably reviewed 
in the leading periodicals of the day, and has already 
heen adapted asa Class book in most of the collegiate, 
theological and academical institutions of the country. 
The best proof of its merits is the unexampled sale of the 
work—sizleen thousand copies having been disposed of 
within five years of its first publication, and the demand 
constantly increasing. 

Also an Abridgement of this Work, for the use of 
schools and academies: By the Author. Thirteen thou- 
sand copies of this work have been sold, and it is daily 
increasing in circulation, The publishers would respect - 
fully mvite the attention of ‘Teachers and School Com- 
mittees to this valuable work. It has received the un- 
qualified approbation of all who have examined it; and 
is believed admirably adapted to exert a wholesome in- 
fluence on the minds of the young; such an influence as 
will be likely to lead them to the formation of correct 
moral principles, 

The Elements of Political Economy: By F. Wayland, 
D.D. Third edition. This work is adopted as « text book 
i of our principal colleges, and has an extensive 
sale. . 

The same work abridged, and adapted to the use of 
schools and academies. 

[Extract from the Preface} 

The success which has attended the abridgement of 
* The Elements of Mural Science,’ has induced the author 
to prepare the following abridgement of the ‘ Elementa of 
Political Economy.’ In this case, as in the other, the 
work has been re-written, and an attempt has been made 
to adapt it to the attainments of youth. 


[From the Boston Recorder. ] 

The original work of the author, on Political Economy, 
has already been noticed on our pages. And the present 
abridgement stands in noneed of a recommendation from 
us. We may be permitted, however, to say, that both 
the rising and risen generations are deeply indebted to 
Dr. Wayland for the skill and power he has pm forth to 
bring a highly important subject distinctly before them, 
within so narrow limits. Thonogh ‘ abridged for the use 
of academies, ‘ it deserves to be introduced into every 
private family, and to he studied by every man who has 
an interest in the wealth and prosperity of his country. 
It is a subject little understood, even practically, by thou- 
sands, ard still less understood theoretically. And he- 
cause not better understood, great ignorance prevails in 
regard to the measures of government; and large portions 
even of the published discussions of our grave senators 
and mighty men in debate, fall on the ground like water, 
not to be gathered up. It isto be hoped that this will 
form a class book, and be faithfully studied in our acade- 
mies; and that it will find its way into every family libra- 
ry; not there to be shut up unread, but to afford material 
for thought and discussion im the family circle, It is fit- 
ted to enlarge the mind, to purify the judgment, to cor- 
rect erroneous popular impressions, and assist every man 
in forming opinions of public measures, which will abide 
the test of time and experience. 

Copies of any of the above works furnished gratis to 
Teachers and School Committees for examination, on 
application to the publishers, GOULD, KENDALL & 
LINCOLN, No. 59 Washington street. j19 











R. BURNAP’S LECTURES on tae SPHERE 
OF WOMAN.—Lectures on the Sphere and Du- 
ties of Woman, and other subjects, by George W. Bur- 
nap, Pastor of the First Iudependent Church of Balti- 
more, 12mo. 
A fresh and large supply this day received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. jy 3 


R. CHANNING’S WORKS, American edition. — 
The Works of William E. Channing, D. D., first 
complete American edition, with an Tatroduction, 5 vols 
12ino, 
Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington street. jy 3 


ry\HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS, edited by Rev. E. S. Gannett. 
Contents of the July No. 
The Sabbath 
Scraps from Jean Paul 
Present Darkness of God’s Providence; a Sermon by 
Rev. Dr Brazer 
An Extract 
Manchester College Lectures 
History of the Christian Church 
Christ our Example 
Notices of Books—Intelligence, &e. &c. 
Published monthly, at three dollars per annum, by 
WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington street. 


*,* The July number being the commencement of a 
volume, a good opportunity is offered to new subscribers. 
july 3 
OLINGBROKE.—A fresh supply this day received 
at TICKNOR’S, coraer of Washington and School 
streets, of the Works of Lord Bolingbroke, with m life, 
prepared expressly for this edition, containing additional 
information relative to his personal and public charac- 
ter, selected from the best authorities, in 4 vols. 











jy3 
ALUABLE.—One copy each of the following works 
for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets: The American State Papers, folio, in 21 
vols. Documents, Legislative and Executive, of the Uni- 
ted States, from the first sesston of Congress—Sparks’ 
Diplomatic Correspondence, complete in 19 vols—Com- 
mercial Regulations of Foreign Countries with which 
the United States have intercourse—Congreseional De- 
hates, the whole set, in 27 vwels. The above are well 
bound in law sheep and half Russia, and will be sold 
very low. jy 8 


CHINA, GLASS AND CROCKERY WARE. 
J oy Copartnership existing between the Subscribers 
being about to expire by limitation, they will dis- 
pose of their very extensive Stock of CHINA, GLASS 
AND CROCKERY WARE, at reduced prices: the bal- 
ance to be closed by auction, of which due notice will be 
iven, 

The Stock comprises Rich China Dinner and Dessert 
Sets, gold and colors—white, and blue and white lron 
Stone China do do., some to match Canton China— 
Gold Band French China, do do.—French China Toilet 
Sets—English fancy do do., some with foot tubs and slop 
Jars to match—printed and white Glaze Crockery Wa:e, 
do do.—Enamelled China Tea Sets—raised figure do 
do.—white do do. Frenchand English—Chbina Plates, of 
every size and description—white China Butter Plates 
and Drainers, a very beautiful pattern—Pitchers—Iron 
Stone China—French China—Fancy Stone China— 
printed and common Ware, all sizes and patterns, 

Rich cut Glass Dishes—Centre Bowles—Decanters— 
Tumblers—- W ines—Il.emonades—Clarets—H: ek—Jellies 
—Spoon Holders—Claret and Hock Flagous—Sugars, 
&c. 

A-complete assortment of common cut, moulded and 
plain Glass Ware. 

Blue, brown and dove color printed Crockery Ware— 
Dinner, Tea and Coffee Sets—Also, common cream col- 
ored and edged Ware, by the package or otherwise. 

A large lot of India China, Coffees, Plates, Dishes, &c. 
—Astral Lamps— Mantel do.—Lens do. a new article— 
Britannia Urns, Tea Pots, Coffee Pots, Sugars and 
Creams—Planished Tin Coffee Pots, Coffee Biggins, Tea 
Pots and Egg Boilers—Waiiers—Ivory Table Cutlery, 
sets of 51 pieces—Knivesand Forks by the dozen, and 
Knives separate from Forks—Table Mats—Plated Table 
and Tea Spoons. . 

Previous to the Auction, thé Goods will be sold at 
wholesale or retail, at very low prices, (many articles less 
than cost.) wee 

S. & H. feel assured that this will prove a rare oppor- 
tnnity for obtaining a supply of Goods in their line, and 
respectfully invite customers from town or country, who 
wish to purchase Goods very low to avaibthemselves of it. 

The undersigned would especially call the attention of 
their friends and the public, to the article of Jron Stone 
China, warranted the strongest ware in use, and, at 
press reduced prices, cheaper than any Ware that can 








purchased. SUMNER & HOPKINS, 
137 Washington street, 
je26 —is4t corner of School Street, Boston, 





E. DIXON, s to GEO. H. GAY, Dentist 
+ Removed to No.9 Winter Street. july 18 
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And in the gloom of night, a ract 


And chikihood’s sweet caress is thine till morning break. 
































Nine ll ceeriensiicclansenieenee cee eee ORION 
PST ORATOR, san ae * 
we — ———— * ' 2 . ° . . . . e t a 
sities of the times, to meet in some future convention as) nothing but-the hand of God himself will ever! that in its desires and aspirations can reach the —— apr pO ars OF THE PILGRIMS. | 
. . \ o's ° ‘ 4 oS ¢ ‘ 
POETRY. Episcopalians have done, and disclaim all sympathy wih change it into a fruitful field; but they know, tranquil and the boundless heaven, though the Sisal. eas 1620 to 1625; vba oD ine Warge Med 
the views charged on them asa body. I for one, earnest- | too, that in measure and in degree he will plore multitude of its thoughts may concern and be original and contemporaneous printed documents, and 


THE AGED SURVIVOR. 


Peculiar blessings are upon thy head, 
O ‘hou surviver of an honored band! 
Parents and brethren are among the dead, 
And thou dost seem a stranger in the land. 


Yet there is care in heaven for such as thou, 





And many a sacred privilege Is thine: 
For in thy soul celestial warmth doth glow, 
‘ ance round thee shine. 


Tie words of wisdom and the charms of youth 
Remembrance sanctifies and hope endears ; 

And hallowed in thy soul are words of truth, 
And voung aspirings heard in by-gone years. 
And ia the visions of the still midnight, 

Spirits surround thy couch, and smile and speak. 
The howry head is there, and tresses bright, 





The vernal flower through memory is dear; 
The star of evening shines within thy soul; 

The morning mista, the sunset calm and clear, 
Can steal thy cares, thy busiest thoughts control. 
A epiritual life, which never can decline, 
Inspires and dignities all forme for thee. 

Nature for thee is dressed in hues divine, 


eo een en eee 


And all things have for thee peculiar sanctity. 


Each sound to thee a secret tale can tell— 

When borne by breezes to thy listening ear, 

The fitful music of the Sabbath bell 

Speaks of the worship of a bigher sphere. 

All melodies are echoed as they flow, 

Wiihia thy soul, by power on thee conferred ; 

An! from its chords the lightest airs that blow 
Can wake celestial tones, by all but thee unheard. 


——> 


This privilege is thine,—when human gr ief 
Weighs down another’s heart,—such heavy woe 
As thou hast felt, then thou canst bring relief, 


And sweeten drops of anguish as they flow. 


And thou dost welcome, from amidst thy tears, 
Those streains by which all noly thoughts are fed; 
As its pure crest the water-lily rears, 

And spreads its leaves to welcome showers from heaven | 


shed. 


A mournful gift is thine. —When fair the skies, 
And calm the deep,—from thy prophetic soul 
Afar thou seest the gathering clouds arise; 

°T is thine to hear afar the thunders roll. 

A better gift is thine. —When bursts the storm, 
And fear and horror each weak bosom fill, 


Amidst the waves ’tis thine to see the form 
ne a = 
That treads the billowy waste, and bids the winds be still. 


And thou art welcome to the board and hearth: 
For thou hast smiles for youth, and for the old 
Thou hast the words. of peace, though not of mirth; 
And in thine arms the liule one dost fold. 
But as a Pilgrim do they welcome thee: 
To holier lands they know thy footsteps tend. 
With awe they look upon thy sanctity, 
Thy blessing seek, and with thee love in prayer to bend. 


". ' 

Pilgrim! thy path is hallowed by the prayer 

Of every grateful heart which thou hast blest. : 

We follow thee in soul, thy struggles share, 

And see thee gain the city of thy rest. 

There spirits wait to take thee to thy home; 

F.miliar faces mingling with the throng: 

And when their strams exult that thou hast come, — | 
Loved voices meet thine ear in that rejyicing song. 


THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


“It is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, the 
water, teem with delighted existence.” —PAaLEY’s | 
Nat. THEOL. 





I !soked on the morn—on the balmy morn 

When the sunbeama danced on the waving corn, 

And the east was tinged with a golden hue, 

And the meadows glittered with pearls of dew, 

Aad the birds that peopled each shrub and tree 

Were warbling their tunefal melody: 

And I sai, can it be, that the Author of these 

Is a God.of vengeance that none can appease? 

Oh ! think’st thou not that they clearly prove 

His infinite mercy and eadless love? f 


*T was noon—and the freshness of morn was gone, | 
Yet strong and brilliant the sunbeams shone, 
And a floo! of glory around them streamed, 
And the air with delightful fragrance teemed ; 
All cloudless and pure was the azure sky, } 
And nature was vocal with strains of joy. 

I said, can it be, that the Author of these 

Is a God of vengeance that none can appease? } 
Are they not blessings designed to prove 
A Father’smercy—a Father's love? 


! 
} 
’T was night—and 1 looked on the spangled sky, | 
And the thousands of worlds that were rolling by; 
The moonbeams slept on the silver deep, 
And the hum of voices was hushed in sleep, 
Not a sound was heard, save the nig'tt-wind’s sigh, 
That whispered of peace and harmony. 
And I said, can it be, that the Author of these 
Is a God of vengeance that none can appease? 


I will not, I cannot, believe it true, 


W wile all these things are before my view. 
Ah! think’st thou not that they clearly prove 
A Father’s mercy—a Father's k ve? 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_—_—- 
———_— —————— —— —— --— — 


[From the Courier.] 

Haverhill, Juxe 19, 1841. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER: 
The demand made.of ‘the Unitarian Clergy,’ to ‘excom- ' 


municate,’ or ina formal manner, to‘ disown’ one of their 
number, seems tome wholly inconsistent with their funda- 
mental principles of religious liberty and responsibility. 
We are independent ministers of independent churches. 


Ordination among us, derives its validity not from the or- | 
daining council, but from the church, whom they assist 





in ordaining over it one of its own members, or one who 
being constituted pastor, becomes a member, ‘ ex officio.’ 
The beautiful rite of the laying on of the hands of the | 


presbytery,” is emblematic ofno power regiding in the | 


ministry as such, but is the medium, through which the 
ordaining virtue is conveyed from ‘ Civist, the Head of | 
the Church,’ through the particular church itself, by 


the hand of the ordaining pastor. The church appoints 
the ordaining minister, it appoints the minister to give | 
the charge; and all the authority thus delegated, returns | 
immediately to the church, as the depository, the pillar | 
and ground of the truth. 
minister to give the right hand of fellowship; their acts 


have their chief significancy in this, and take all their 


The council only appoints the 


validity from being done by them, as the representatives 
ofthe churches, commissioned for that occasion. 
Each church also appoints a lay brother as delegate, who 
has equal authority in council, with his pastor. This, I 
understand to be the spirit of Independent Congregation- 
aliam, and this is its practice among us, and among the 
Baptists. 

lt is manifest, therefore,that ministers, as ministers,have 
no authority to depose, or to excommunicate one of their 
number. To his own particular church, and to his di- 
vine master, each pastor stands or falls. If a minister 
adopts views, which deny that ‘ Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God,’ the oaly action for other ministers is, to 
disclaiun all sympathy with these views and withold all 
acts of direct ministerial fellowship. They must be the 
judges how far the cause of truth requires a public dis- 
sent, beyond the bounds of their own parishes, And 
Unitarian ministers, in particular, ‘must be the judges, 


- . . . " SAS 
respond to an editorial remark in the last Christian 


ly hope they will not do it; for it will not any more con-! human efforts for its improvement ‘: therefore, / 
ciliate their adversaries, and there is*a more excellent they go on“ and take courage. This ‘ patient 
way shown to them, by their master above. But even | continuance in well doing’ has, independent of 
should they meet in convention, they could say no more | the § glory, honor, immortality,’ attached to it) 
than the recent Episcopal Convention of Virginia have | by the apostle, a present and consentaneous | 
said, in respect to the Oxford Tracts— not only do we\ reward. I do not speak of success, that may | 
frequently be delayed, but of the hidden, healthy | 
That conveotion felt’ themselves happiness which they habitually experience, 
not called on to disoton Messrs. Pusey anil Newman, as | and which, if in one view the effect of their ac 
Christian ministers, together with those who, te the Ameri- | tive benevolence, is in another its cause. lam | 
can Episcopal Chureh, have adopted the Oxford views. | sure, if you will think over all the Christians 
They cannot thus disown them. they are fellow-church- ‘you know, or have read “of, you will be con-\| 

I must heartily | strained to say, the happiest and the most! 

eer et | heavenly-minded are the most active; nay, I 

Watchman— To our mind, the voice of history conveys | 1) oy further, and say, that their thoughts of 
as wellas govermnent, in the powér of an elightened | heaven, if less speculative, and perhaps less viv, 
people, than in the hands of any selected gentry, wheth- gi! “ he Meg te" ae a ser call 
er it bean English nobility, or Episeopacy’—and let me | place of repose ; Dut | od may de hot } 


We Sod Sing | and man benefited, they are willing to bear the | 
add, any Orthodox or Unitarian ecclesiasticul body. | = 


The feelings and principles of Christians are safe from heat and burden of a long life before they ‘ rest 
invasion, not by your ministers deciding in a body, who } from their labors. They think of something: 
shall, or who shall not, preach in their pelpits, but by more thao how to get to heaven = fast, and 
the churches ‘ trying the spivits, whether they be of God.’ wiih as little trouble as possible. They would | 
Try the preaching of your ministers, try the preaching of | not bury their talent any more than they would 
those who ‘give them labors of love.’ If they preach ; Waste Ut. The hope of heaven, and the prose 
not Christianity; the majority, if they choose to apply pect of heavenly joys, do not render them dis- 
it, have the remedy ia their hands. Ifthey do not choo e cootented with their preparatory state of ex tst- 
ence; do not disqualify them for life; do oot, 
diminish but increase life’s enjoyments. The, 
prevail. Is it not however a fact, as certain as the day, | expectation of being one day angels does not 
that the divine mission of Christ, ia the sense in which} make them angry that they must first be men. 
Joho and Paul, and Buckminister and Channing and Ask yourselves, then, whether your present | 
deep disgust at the trivialities which require, | 
you say, the mass of time and thought, renders | 
and that these ministers are not in the practice of exchang- ing the soul the drudge of the body, and time 
ing with others, Known to reject it? | paramount to eternity; ask yourself whether | 
From the principles of independency, it is manifest, | your deep disgust at this state of things does | 
that to meet in council is no act of recognition of fellow- | not evidence a little pride, and a little romance | 
You wish mankind to be wholly and indiscrim- | 
inately creatures of pure intellect, and pure sen- | 
sibility ; you want life to be a golden age re-} 
vived, and the world an untroubled, unoccupied | 
EJen; you would have spiritual contemplation | 
form the sole business of existence, and refined 
and imaginative intercourse its chief pleasure : 
/you want Leaven now. But, my dearast ——, 
this is aiming to be wiser, kinder, and purer 
than God; and if it arise, as I said before, from | 
a partial apprehension of one truth—man’s sin- 
5 sited of Kadanes, ond Tix, Gene. of} fulness ; it arises also from total forgetfulness 
pr, | of another—that man on earth ts merely jo a, 
Mir. Loring, the orthodox body at that time | tate of discipline. But joy, and praise, and | 
; thanksgiving ought to predominate in every 
heart, and will do so, wherever the relative sit- | 
uations and respective characters of God and | 
man are properly understood. Banish, my | 
dear , all utopian dreams, and henceforth, | 
ments on temperance, and religious doctrine, which were | when you contemplate ihe course of life, won- 
der at the wisdom, adore the goodness, which | 
infidelity; for professedly holting to the anthority of , suffers its harassing cares, its mean occupations, } 
lawfulness of | its degrading necessities, its low and little state | 
of being, to be compatible with the means of | 
grace and the hope of glory. If it grieve you, | 
that ‘what shall we eat, and what shail we | 
\ drink, and wherewithal shall we be vlothed,’ | 
| engages, of necessity, the greater part of the! 
alyze the saving power of the gospel, than all other cav- | tine of the greater part of the wor!d, be thankful 
/that such necessity is net laid upen you, and , 
; strive to lighten their burden on whom it is} 
laid. If, on the other hand, you are irritated 
by those who, from choice, and from inability 
: gave f°\ to appreciate better things, needlessly involve 
a Baptist, and Methodist, and Unitarian | ., ; 
_ themselves in petty cares and petty pleasures, 
‘do not forget the duty of Christian charity, and } 
i still be thankful, that both mentally and mor- 
ally, Ged has shown you ‘a more excellent, 
way.’ But the strofigest proof that the present 
constitution of Jife is peculiarly adapted for the | 
growth of the Christian character, is to be found 
in the pages of inspiration. The ‘records of | 
the Jewish, and of the Christian church, abound | 
with miracles, with strange interpositions of | 
Providence, with stupendous revelations of De- 
on the spot—but the council at Providence were silent. | ty; yet, however highly we see man honored, 
‘however endowed with superhuman powers, 
' however closely connected with God himself, , 
me injustice, in asserting, that 1 * take itupon myself tu | the habitual tenor of his existence remains un- 
altered. He is not disrobed of the flesh, nor of 
the wants and Weaknesses to which flesh is | 
‘ Wht Iheard on that day, was To MyseLF another | heir; in his habits and character he continues | 
gospel.’ N.S. FOLSOM. | man. If in one place we find Abraham plead- | 
ing with God for the guilty cities, as a man 
pleadeth with his friend, we find him else- 
where fetching a kid from the flock, and hast- 
ing to dress it for his gues's ; we find him lead- 
ing out his servants to war, or aranging his 
household in peace. Danie!, the ‘ man greatly 
beloved,’ and highly honored of God, yet de- 
spatches ‘ the king’s business :’ and to descend 
lower in the style of worldly occupation, St. | 
Paul, after having been caught up into the third | 
heaven, returns to earth, not only to work signs | 
and wonders, not only to hazard his life for the 
gospel of Christ, but to minister with his own 
hand to his necessities. Yes, with those very 
hands which when laid upon the Ephesian con- 
verts, ‘the Holy Ghost came upon them, and | 
tiey spake with tongues .and prophesied,’ he | 
wrought at Corinth as a tent-maker! Christ, as | 
[ have said elsewhere, did not claim exeniption | 
from the common condition of human nature :| 
nay, a double porticn of its painful and repul- | 
sive circumstances were assigned him; and if! 
it was thus during his wondrous ministry, how 
passed his life during the thirty years preceding, 
when all except a favored few helieved him to | 
be the carpenter’s son, whose father and moih- | 
er they knew? We find too, that it was when 
his servants were laboring in their appointed | 
| 


diselaim all sympathy with thea, but we denounce them 


as Popery in disguise.’ 


men, and ministers of the church still. 


no plainer lesson, than that it is safer to leave religion, | 





to apply it, let those who dissent leave, and assign pub- 





liely the reason; and if truth be on their side, trath will 





Ware have maintained it, is still earnestly maintained by 


the great body of the ministers of Boston and vicinity,’ 


ship among all the members of the couucil, each church 


accepting the invitation to South-Boston, expressed its 


fellowship with the Hawes Church, and will be justly 
held responsible for their sanction of that church and its 
pastor as a Christian church, and Christian mintster. 
They are each responsible, alge, for the sanction of the 


minister, who they voted should express, ia their name, 


their individual fellowship. For these, and these alone, 


are they to answer. Atthe council which ordained Rev. 


Mr. Phelps, ao Orthodox minister, over the first parish 


charch in this place, in 1828, Rev. Professor Sivart, and 


Dr. Church, and other Orthodox ministers, met and ac- 


ted with Rew, Mr. 
Roxford, the last of whom gave the charge. But 
Eaton and 


refused, and now refuse to acknowledge as Christian 


ulinisters. 


Moreover, at the installation of Rev. Willis Lord over 
Providence, 1838, Rev. 


Dr. Hewitt, who preached the sermun, advanced 


the Richmond-street Church in 





senti- j 


reprobated by many good orthodox people as worse that 
Christ, he adduced that authority for the 
wine-drinking as a beverage, and, in respect to religious 
doctrine, defeaded those principles of ¢ false philosophy,’ | 
which, ‘employed for the exposition of Calvinism,’ have 
been justly pronounced by Dr. Beecher to have ‘ done 
more to obstruct the march of Christianity, and to par- 
ses beside.’ Those who took part in the transactions of 
that day, said not a word, which went to show their sen- 
timents were different from the preacher’s—and amorg 
thei were Rev. Mr. Fowleof Pall River, who made the 
installing prayer, and Rev. Dr. Tucker, who 
charge. I 
minister, reprobating those senthnents, had arraigned the 


Orthodex ministers of Provicence and vicinity, as the 


three South-Boston ministers have arraigned the Minis- 


ters of Boston and vicinity, aod their leading periodica's 


had sustained the charge, and extended it against ever: 
Orthodox minister, and held every one respunsible until | 
he had disclaimed, it would have been cried out against, 


with the noise of many waters, as monstrous injustice 


And yet more color for it existed, than in respect to the 
S$ uth-Boston ordination, for the latter virtually disowned | 


the preacher’s sentimente—they expressed their dissent } 


If my first letter had been in your paper, I should not 


trouble vou with saying that ‘ One of the laity’ has done 


declare or the Unitarian body generally, that it was 


another gospel that Paul preached.’ I expressly wrote— } 


{From Miss Jewsbury’s Letters.] 


CHEERFUL VIEWS OF LIFE. 
My Dear ’ 

If I did not, both by habit and consti- 
tution, belong to that class of characters who 
‘look before and after, and pine for what 1s not,’ 
I might hesitate as to the degree in which ! 
ought to encourage you to take a less sombre 
view of man’s condition in this world. As it 
is, I feel no hesitation in writing cheerfully ; 
and I should be very happy if I could transfuse 
cheerfulness into your mind. From what pass- 
ed when last [ saw you, from your present let- 
ter, and from what I know of your cast of mind, 
I gather this to be your dilemma—that: it 
seems impossible to be very happy on earth, 
ana retain a strong and abiding desire of heav- 
en; that the world is so full of sins and snares, 
that without being habitually wretched, it ap- | 
pears impossible to be spiritually minded ; that 
for yourself, you look on life with more of 
dread than desire, and think the.day of man’s 
death betier than the day of his birth. Now 
this state of feeling originates in a partial up- 
prehension of one truth, and in total forgetful- 
ness of another. The whole course of the 
world is, you say, so fearfully opposed to the 
law of God, so overrun with crime and the 
consequences of crime, that it is impossible to 
contemplate it without pain, and shame, and 
dismay. ‘lo this statement every one must as- 
sent with a sigh ; and if grief for the prevalence 
of iniquity induce more active endeavors to coun- 
teract its influence in our own sphere and gener- 
ation, the feeling, though mournful, will be sal- 
utary. Inasmuch as this result obtains, I would 
rejoice, not sympathize with you. If the con- 
teraplation of the good that is done, stimulates 
your benevolence less than the contemplation | 
of the evil that remains to be lamented, why 
contemplate the evil most? it will subtract from | 
your happiness; but if it really makes yeu 
more useful, more self-denying, more ‘ meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light,’ the gain 
will exceed the loss. But I do not think that 
such will be the effect. No morbid feeling of 
any kind can produce vigorous exertion. i" ic- 
tion may represent the union of benevolence 
and diseased sensibility, but real life never wit- 
nessed it. The persons who in deed and in 
trath do benefit the world by their labor, who 
here remove a weed, and there plant a flow- 
er, are, and must be, cheerful; must, and will 
take happy views of life and its contingencies. 
As Christians, they see, and mourn, and admit 
its evils; but then every momentspent in mere 
feeling, every sigh and every tear that does not 
issue in exertion, they regard as wasted. They 





callings that God geuerally appeared to them, 
or communicated his designs. Moses was 
keeping his flock when the voice of the Lord 
came to him out cf the burning bush; so were | 
the shepherds when they heard those ‘ glad ti | 
dings of great joy,’ that a Savior was born in | 
Bethlehem ; and Gideon ‘threshed wheat by | 
the wine-press, when the angel appeared and | 
said unto him, ‘ The Lord is with thee.’ For | 
dne prophet who was a lonely dweller in the | 
wild, we read of many who lived in the world, | 
maintaining fellowship with their brother men, 
and if the Spirit of God directed John the Bap- 
tist to sojourn in the wilderness, the same Spir- 
it inquired of Elijah when hiding in Mount 
Horeb, ‘ what doest thou here?’ You will not} 
surely say that the individuals I have enumera- | 
ted possessed no spirituality of mind; that 
their desires of heaven were few, their concep- 
tion of its glories faint; yet should you object 
to the Old Testament saints, as confessedly liv- 
ing under an inferior dispensation, you cannot 
gainsay the example of St. Paul, and of the 
Savior. The one esteemed it his ‘meat and 
drink to do the will of his Father,’ and the oth- 
er was ‘in a strait, having a desire to depart 
and be with Christ:’ yet they mingled in 
* The common life our nature breeds,’ 
After all, it is the soul that magnifies the 


Christian life ; the soul that sheds its own truth 
and beauty over worldly avocations, the neces- 





} 
{ 
| 





whether it be their duty, under the slandera, or the neces- 








know that the world is a wilderness, and that | sities of nature, and the requirement of society ; 


‘ 


connected with the earth. Cannot the Christ- 
ian do that by faith, which the poet effects by 
imagination ? What dungeon ever chilled his 
inspiration? What chains ever fettered his 
genius? What close and continual contact 
with labor, and pain, and poverty, and priva- 
tion, ever pinioned the eagle of Parnassus ? 
None. Did the burning sun of toil, or trial, 
ever dry up the fountain of song existent in the 
gushing depth of a poet’s soul? Never. And 
shall the spirit of grace and glory, breathed in- 
to the Christian’s heart by God himself, be less 





independent of time and circumstances than a 
faculty which hath no root in itself? than a 
merely visivnary principle? Be just to the 
mind of man, do homage to the power of God, 
and you will be constrained to admit that the 


Statesman, the soldier, the citizen, the man of | 112 Washington street. 


many duties, the woman of many cares, the 
servant, nay, the very slave, may have his 
‘conversation in heaven,’—his treasure there, 
his heart there, his eye there, whilst your fao- 
cied being of intellect and meditation shall be 
far beneath him in spirituality and in accep- 
tance. Look once again at the only perfect 
character the world ever did, or ever will see. 
Jn the very nature of things, his mind was es- 
fentially, exquisitely contemplative. What 
dimilarity, what sympathy could exixt between 
this wretched sinful world, and Him who came 
fom the bosom of the Father? He listened 
te the sounds of vanity and sin, with ears that 
lnd been filled with the melodies of seraphs ; 
h* beheld earth’s loathsome spectacles with 
eves beaming from the 
When 
when we think of him, we imagine a being of 
ptre, unmixed thought. Our fancy flies uncon- 


| 
{ 


| 





glories of heaven. | 
we paint Christ, when we write and | 


scously to the gardens of antiquity, aud depicts | 


soine philosophic sage, with the lineaments, but 
na the heart and habits of a man. 
we turn to his history, and read the description 


But when. 


of 1im in his life, we are conscious of change, | 
of tontradiction, of disappointment. The Christ 


of the gospel is not the Christ of the human 
imigination. The simple phrase, he ‘ went 
abeut doing good,’ destroys our air-built fancies 
int moment; we find his being’s law, his 
whele course of existence—active, practical. 
And now, my dearest , let us strive to 





lear the lessons suggested by these considera- |." "*" 
| Washington street. 


ations; let us seek to realize, as well as ac- 


knpwiedge, the truth, that our life is simply a/ 


seson of discipline, a period of probation. This 
wald is only melancholy when we cease to re- 
garl it as the vestibule to another. It is only 
damerous when we are unwilling so to regard 
it. | But the error of supposing it sur sole dwel- 
ling place, and our ultimate place of rest, is 
twited round the very fibres of the human 
heat: why else 
Chrstiavs overwhelmed with affliction? Of 
Chrstians puffed up in prosperity? Let us be- 
wan next, that the world, in its best posses- 
siom, in ‘ the grace of the glory of the fashion 
of it? does not bind us to its folly and its sin; 
yet,withal, let us take heed that in our grief 


. A . ae F 
to which is added an entire new map of Palestine. This | 


illustrated with notes, by Rev. Alexander Young. Just 
published and for sale at TTICKNOR’S corner of Wash- | 





ington and School streets. j 26 


REAVES’ THOUGHTS ON SPIRITUAL CUL : 





TURE.—Spiritnal Culture, or Thoughts Addressed 
to Parents and Teachers, on the Discipline and Lostruc- 
tion of Children, by J. P. Greaves, from the London edi- 
tion. 


Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 


{L CLOTHS, all widths, suitable for Table Cover- | 
ings, may be obtained at the One Price Store, No. | 
28 Washington street. 
Jost received, another lot of German Painted Floor 
Cloth, suitable for Entry Carpets, at a very low price. 
je 2 
DARKER’S SERMON.—A Discourse on the Tran- 
sientand Permanent in Christianity, preached at the 
Ordination of Mr Charles C. Shackford, in the Hawes 
Place Church in Boston, May 19th, 1841, by Theodore | 
Parker, Miaister of the Secoud Church m Roxbury. 
Just published anc for sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
june 26 











TANDARD WORKS, London editions, imported and | 
OD for saleby LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington 
sireet. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England, 3 vola; Turner’s do 
do, 12 vols; Milman’s edition of Gibbon’s Roman Em- 
pire, 12 vols; Wiikinson’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols; Life and Letters of Cicero, 1 
vol; Southes’s edition of Cowper, 15 vols; Sismondi’s 
History of Literature, 4 vols; Huskisson’s Speeches, 3 
vols; Bishop Burnet’s History of bis Own Time, 6 vols; 
Tracts on the Civil Wars, 2 vols; Memoirs of the Duke 
of Sully; Middleton’s Works, by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, 5 vols; Irving’s Lives of Scottish Writers, 2vols; 
Granger’s Biographical History of England, 6 vols; Sir 
James Mackintosh’s History of England, 10 vols; Dr 
Lingard’s do do, 13vols; Sw W. Gell’s Rome and its 
Vicinity; do do Pompeians, 2 vols: Do ‘sley’s select 
collection of old Plays, 10 vols; Landor’s Imaginary 
Comersations, 3 vols; Birch’s Heads of Ilustrious Per- 
sons of Great Britain; Grahame’s History of the United 
Sratez, 4 vols; Bucke on the Beauties, Harmonies and 
Sublimities of Nature; Hone’s Popular Works and Ev- 
erlasting Calendar, 4 vols; Warton’s History of English 
Poetry; Foller’s Worthies of Eagland, by Nutall, 3 vols; 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, &c. je 26 


TEW WORKS.—The Holy Voice; a Sermon deliv- 
LN ered on Fast Day at West Cambridge, by Norwood 
Damon. 

Parker’s Sermon, on the Transiewt and Permanent in 
Christianity, delivered at Me Shackford’s ordination at | 
South Boston. 

Channing’s Works, 5 vols. 

Also,—A new Edition of Allen’s Questions, first part, 





renders the Book very usefal to Sunday School Teachers. 
BENJAMIN H. GREENE 124 Washington st. j26 


R CHANNING’S ADDRESS AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—An Address delivered before the Merean- 





(tule Library Company, of Philadelphia, May 11, 1841, 
, by W. E. Channing. 


have we the anomally of | 


fur is iniquities, we ‘ sorrow not as those with- | 


out hope.’ Even sorrow for sin ‘ worketh 
dew,’ if, in the place of energetic benevolence, 
it injuee morbid, reckless melancholy. Asa 
mouner said to a friend who wept, but did not 


speat, ‘ weep words ;’ so must we, in a world’ 


thatlieth in wickedness, weep actions. 
saysGod by his prophet Isaiah, ‘such a fast 
theri havé chesen ? a day for a man to afflict 
his sul? Is it to bow down his head as a bul- 
rush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under 


him { wilt thou call this a fast and an accepta- | 


ble dey the Lord? Is not this the fast that 
1 have chosen, to loose the Bands of wicked- 


ness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the! Uy Store, may be obtained Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings 


‘Is it,’ | 


| red from the use of extensive libraries. 


' 


} 


; 
} 


Just published, fur sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 } 
j19 | 
BO a. AY EO gti cals, ie 
§ HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRA- | 
TIONS OF THE BIBLE, and Views of the Holy | 
Land, Second Seires. | 
The following letter is from the Rey. John O. Choules, | 
author of the History of Missiens, &e. 
JVew-York, June 12, 1841. 
Some months ago you sent me a copy of your first vol- | 
ume of * Pictorial Ilastrations of the Bible,’ §¢., reques- | 
ting a brief expression of my Opinion concerning it. 
cheerfully complied with your desire, and now, in look- 
ing over that hasty line, 1 see nothing that I wish toaher | 
or abate. [stated my belief, that she work woul. be 
well received; and the marked success which has crown- 
ed your enterprise, proves that L formed a tolerably cor- 
rect estimate of the popular taste. * % ni 
Taw much pleased with your second volume, and think | 
it an improvement on its predecessor, and when the third } 
shail appear, of the same character, I shall regard the en- | 
tire sevies as affording a valuable mass of important 
knowledge in illustration of the antiquities, geography, 
and natural history of the Word of God. The sale of so \ 
many editions is the mmerring proof of the acceptance of } 
your work, for as an author, according to Dr. Johnson, 
Writes either to ‘ amuse or inform mankind, they must be | 
the best judges of his pretensions.’ The voice of the | 
people is with you, and after all we can say, pro or con, 
the peaple know what they want, and are: pretty good | 
judges of what will suit their tastes and mert their neces- | 
sities. Professional men will have access to other works | 
and original sources, but this will afford much miscellane- | 
ous knowlege to thousands in the land, who are debar- 
Wishing you a | 
large sale, for what I really think a good book, | 
| 








i 
| 
} 


| 


Tam your’s faithfully, 
Joun O. CHOULES. 
Published by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Wash- | 
ington street. june 26 | 


“LOTHS AND CASSIMERES.—At the One Price 


oppresseq go free, and that ye break every | and other Dry Goods, on as good terms as at any other 


yoke? Js it not to deal thy bread to the hun- 
gry, and hat thou bring the poor that are cast 
out tv thy house? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide not 
thyself from thine own flesh! 
draw out |by soul to the hungty, and satisfy 
the afflicted soul; then shall thy light rise in 
obscurity, and thy darkness be as the noon-day. 
And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and 
satisfy thysoul in drought, and make fat thy 


bones: ani thou shalt be like a watered gar- | 1 
| Schools. 


den, and like a spring of water whose waters 
fail not.’ 





‘ PREACHING. 


Far different is the purpose which carries the 
mass of hearers to the house of God, from that 
which leads the intellectualist to the lecture- 
room of the rhetorician. And the fact is, a 
man may be at the same time, both an exact 
scholar, and a profound metaphysician—and a 
very poor preacher. The common mind, though 
dull to notice, and slow to appreciate the nice- 
ties which charm classic ears, is yet ‘ keen- 
sighted « perceive truth, and mighty to digest 
the matter of an argument.’ In_ these times, 
the progress of society, let it be remembered, is 
carried on by the movement, and under the 
guidance of the common mind.—Whatever is 
lo operate on that, must possess boldness, vig- 
or, and the fresiness and foree which spring 
from hearty earnestness. Let the preacher un- 
dérstand from careful previous study, the mat- 
ter hetakes in hand. Let him aim steadily at 
the conviction and persuasion of his hearers. 
Let him feel aright, the momentous interests 
committed to his trust; and the insufficieney 
of his ministry, to achieve anything, unaided 
by the ‘anointing from above ;’—and let him 
go forth into the world with such a furniture; 
and our life for it, his preaching will be elo- 
quent, for it will be the overflowing of a full 
and earnest mind ;—it will be successful, for 
the blessing of God shall rest upon it. Taking 
up these great elements, it may be content to 
forego the niceties of style, which after all are 
but the armorial embossments and the tower- 
ing crest of the warrior, which add nothing to 
the vigor of his arm, or the bravery of his spir- 
it.— S. C. Advocate. 





OUNG’S CHRONICLES OF THE PILGRIMS. 

—Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony 

of Plymouth from 1602 to 1625--now first collected {row 

original records and contemporaneous printed documents, 
and illustrated with notes, by Alexander Young. 

This work is a prior document to Morton’s New En- 
ginnd’s Memorial, and constitutes the beginning and 
foundation of our history. It contains a detailed narra- 
tive of the rise of the Pilgrims in England in 1602, their 


Store. 


lin the selection of Goods, are assured that we furnish 


| 
| 
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And if thou! 
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| 
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persecutions there, their difficult and perilous escape into. 


Holland in 1608, their residence in that country during 
twelve years, the causes which led to their emigration to 
America, and a miuute journal of events for three years 


atter their landing at Cape Cod and settlement at Ply-. 


mouth. 

It makes an octavo volume of 520 pages, and is embel- 
lished by an engraving, ow steel, of Governor Edward 
Winslow, from an original portrait painted in 1651, by 


maps of Plymouth harbor and Cape Cod, and by other 
illustrations, This day publisked by LITTLE & 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. june 12 


them at the very lowest prices. We have an excellent as- 
sortment of German Cloths, wh'ch are of recent importa- 
tion, of superior quality and colors. 
other lot of these very stout Black and Figured Satins, 
suitable for Vestiug-. 
On hand, » very general assortment of Sheetiags and 
Shirtings, brown and bleached, which we shall sell by 
the Yard, Piece or Bale, at the Manufacturers’ prices. 
KIMBALL & PHELPS, 


No. 28 Washington street. 


Fourth edition. 

School Hymn Book, compiled for the use of the Fourth 

Parish Sunday School. By their Pastor, A. P. Peabody. 
juoe 26 WM. CROSBY §& CO. 

118 Washington st. 





| R CHANNING’S WORK.—New and complete 


edition. ‘The Works of William E. Channing, D. 
D., first complete American edition, with an Imfroduc- 
tion. In five volume. Price Five Dollars. 
For sale by 
june 26 WM. CROSBY § CO. 
118 Washington st. 





JILLIAM CROSBY & CO, No. 118: Washington 

\ street, have lately published the following valuable 
and popular works ;— 

A Memoir of Rev. De Tuckerman, by William E. 
Channing, D. D. 

The Young Maiden, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 
edition. 

Woman’s Mission, by a Lady, with an Introductory 
Notice, by Rev. E. 3. Gannett. 

Sabbath Recreations, by Miss Emily Taylor; revised by 
Rev. J. Pierpent. 

Traditions of Palestine; or Times of the Savior, by 
Harriet Martineau. 

A Visit to the Country, by Miss S. Cabot. 

The Well Bred Boy; or New School of Good Man- 
ners. The Well Bred Girl, by thesame author. 


New 


hy the Messrs Abbott. 
Rollo’s Travels § Rollo’s Correspondence, by Jacob 
Abbott. & Ke Ke. je 26 


VHE BOOK OF PSALMS.—Received this day, a 
1 supply of * The hook of Psalms:? being the author- 
ized version of that part of the Sacred volume. 

The above is a beautiful Pocket Edition of the Psalms; 
and the same as used in the new Unitariaa Chareh in 
Boston, under the care of Jas. Freeman Clark. 

BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 124 Washington, corner 
of Water Street. : je 26. 


ae ERSON’S GEOGRAPHY & HISTORY.—This 
day received at TICKNOR’S, from the publishers, 
Hogan & Thompson, Philadelphia, a supply of Me Fred- 
erick Emerson’s new book for schools, viz:—Outlines of 
Geography and History, by Frederick Emerson. 

The work is intended for schools, and combines Geog- 
raphy and History, presenting to the learner a concise 
view of the World. Each of these branches of know'edge 
is made to elucidate each other. Their natural relation 
is obviod?, and bringing them into intimate connec- 
tion in school studies is a desideratum long felt by instruc. 
A ec ji2 


EAN’S 








'S ADVICE.—Clergymen and others will find 
this instructive and useful work, at the usual low 
price, at the Ojfice of the Christian Register. m 1 


ADIES HALF GAITER BOOTS.—A splendid 

article, just finished, and for sale low, at T. H. 
BELL’S, 155 Washington street, oppusite the Old South 
Charch. 6tis june 6 


NGLISH BIBLES.—A prime assortment of folio, 

quarto, octavo, 120 and 32mo Bibles, Oxford and 
Cambridge editions, in beautiful bindings. Just received 
from England, and for sale at TICKNOK’S corner of 
Washington and School streets. m 29 











WIE Cheapest Letter Paper ever offered for sale in 
this city, at 24 per ream.—An excellent quality of 


For sale by THOMAS GROOM & CO., Stationers, 82 
State street. 6t may 


E. DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Dentiet 








R. Removed to No. 9 Winter Street. july 13 


. co with the art of Pen-nmaking explained. 


} 

. hie: : | 
Persons who do not rely on their own judgment | 
} 


Just received, an- | 
} 
i 
i 
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M Rk PEABODY’S MANUALS FOR SABBATH | 
Vi SCHOOLS.—The First Book for Sunday | 
The Portsmouth Sunday | 





The Mount Vernon Readers, a series of School Books, | 








Letter Paper at the extremely low price of $2 per ream, 




















pyr tel SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, Manuals for 
Sunday Schools.—The attention of Clergymen and 
unday Schools Teachers is requested to the followin 
st of Manuals used in Sunday School instruction , 
Allen’s Questions, part 1, on the Gospels. : 
Allen’s Questions, part 2, on the Gospels. 
Allen’s Questions, part 3, on the Acts. 
esas Questions, on Genesis. 
Sunday School Lessons, designed to provide Teac! 
ng esheets _~ subjects for study Musée. 
Geneva Catechisin—-W orceste , isin—-C 
¥... Catechicm. orcester Catechisim—-Chian. 
‘ Service Book, by Rev. James Walker, D. D., with 
Prayers and Hymns. The best book, for conductive the 
devotions of Sunday Schools. r 
~ baa Biography. 
ne above list comprises all the most i : 
bay ties in Sunday Schools. poovine, Meoeale 
so—a great variety of Sunday School lec 
ed with care, and adapted to all ages. Beton atin. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington st., corpor of 
Water street. may 22 
rue BEST HOURS OF LIFE for the Hoor of 
Death, from the German of Jean Paul Richter 
Published by JOSEPH DOW E, 22 Court st. i6 : 


RENCH’S PENMANSHIP.—A New System of 


Penmanship, founded on Scientific Movements, t- 





158 ; By James 
rench, Teacher of Penmanship, 109 Washington street, 


Just published by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 1.2 
Washington street. inay 15 
ENTLEMEN’S HIGH CUT CALF, GOAT AND 
CLOTA SHOES.—At the low price of two dollars, 
Also, Navy Boots at $2—ar T. H, BELL’s, 155 Wash. 
ington st, Opposite the Old South Church. dt - j6 








r VHE FUTU RE LIFE. — Contents: Contemplation 
ol Iinmortality—Reognition and Reunion of Friends 
—Home and Society of the Blessed—Permanency of the 
Future State—The Cnaracter unchanged by Death, &c. 
§c. &e. Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court 
street. june 6 


SILKS AND SHAWLS. 
HENRY PETTES, 

MPORTER of French and British Goods, No. 224 
4S Washington street, corner of Saomer street, Buxton 
informs his Friends and the Public that he ha« received 
in part, and will reecive by the next Havre Packets, and 
Cunard’s line of Royal Mail Steamers, his Spring pe ply 
of New and Fashionable Articles. Eaton 

It is his intention to have atall timesa large assortment 
of the most desirable Goods, and for this ead no exertions 
or expense have been epared. 

He assures his patrons that they will alw ays find at his 
Swore, British Goods of the best manufacture sand (imme- 
diately upon the arrival of each Packet) the most beauti- 
ful articles for sale in Paris. 

20 cases SILIK GOODS, of beautiful styles, have been 
manulactured expreseiy fur him, all from Boiled Silk, 
and a large part of them measuring thre:-fourths of a 
yard wide, viz:— 

Gro de Messinas, | Gro de Algers, 

Gro de Cypress, | Gro de Afviques, 

Double Chain, and | Rich Changeable Silks, 

| 
| 











Double Paced Siiks, Wide Plaid Silks, 
New styles of Chinie and Splendid Figured Silke. 
Shot Silks, 

2 Cases extra rich Satin Striped GRO DE MESSI- 
NAS and ROYALS, the most elegant article imported 
for Ladies’. Dvesses, in Light Drab, Pawn, and Pearl 
Shades; 1 case Blue Biack of the same kiad, warranted 
not to spot. « 

1 Case super Satin Striped aud Figured GRO DE 
AFRIQUES, ia Light Drab and Fawn Shades, and Blue 
Blacks. 

1 Case distinct Figured GROS NOBLES, in very 
rare and desirable colors. 

The Samples of Colors for all the above Silks were 
sent from Boston, and are believed to be better suited to 
the prevailing taste than any selected by a Foreigner. 

ARTICLES FOR WEDDING DRESSES. Con- 
stantly on hand a variety of Rich White, Plain, Suriped 
and Figured Silks anc Satins, Rich White Shawls, 
White Scarfs, Gloves, Belts, &e. &e. 

MOUSSELAINE DE LAINES, of all the new and 
varied Cashmere styles. 

All colors of plain Mousselaine de Lainés, one of the 
most genteel and durable articles for Ladies’ Dresses. 
Every Mousselaine de Laine sold will be warranted all 
wool. 


10 Cases FRENCH PRINTS, from the celebrated 
Mannfaciories of Gros Oprer Roman & Co. and 
Harrman & FILtzs. 

Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of 
a superior description of very soft fint#hed BLACK BOM- 
BAZINES and all other MouRNING ARTICLES, 

Purchasers of Prints o: Maslins can be sure of obtain- 
ing permanent colors and figures of unrivalled beanty. 
Three cases of them are Mousselaine de Laine Patterns, 
and rival that elegant article in appearance. 


A very large assortment of Fresh Imported PARI- 
SIAN SHAWLS, of the followmg very fashionable des- 
criptions. 


Rich CASHMERE, with variegated Borders, and 
Drab, Fawn, Black, White, Green and Scarlet Grounds. 
BLACK NETT SHAWLS. 


Plain, Changeable, Brocade, Chinie, and all other new 
and umue styles of LARGE SILK SHAWLS, 


In this advertisement no attempt has been made at an 
extended enumeration, but simply to notice a few articles 
differing in style or quality from those usually offered for 
sale. 

Ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and examine 


one of the finest assortinents ever exhibited in this city. 
m 13 


GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 

ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 
e) edition of ‘A CoLLECTION OF PSALMS AND 
Hymns ror CuristTiaANn WorsuipP,’ by Rev. F.W. 
P. GREENWOOD. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ap- 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and has 
given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hwilis street Society (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Society 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Mes-iah 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brooktield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel:, Lexington, New- 
burypert, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Mediield, 
Laneaster, Chelinsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do- 
ver, Novihboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, 
Mass. — Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H. — Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine. Me.—Hartford, Conn. 
—Providence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleburo’ Vt.—Rich- 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Il. 
—St. Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other pla- 
ces in New England and the Southern aod Western States. 

The book was eularged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No far- 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Sociesies 
end Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
aollection, and those wishing copies (or that purpose will 
he supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 
131 Washington street (1p stairs.) j6 


Bi re & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 181 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra- 
ders, ‘owns, School Committees and teachers on fait 
terms. J H JENKS. 

june 6 G. W. PALMER. _ 
| ETTER AND BILLET PAPER,—F.om $1 to $5 

4 a Ream—Ruled and plain. For sale by JOSEPH 
DOWE 22 Court st. epistf ~ 


ADIES’ SHOES.—Just received from the manufac- 

4 tuvers; Ladies Kid Slips, Kid Ties, Village Lace, 
Fawn Ties, &c., Slips, Bronze Ties, and Slips, Merve: 
co Ties, Buskins, To:tet Shppers, Gaiter Boots, Se. &e» 
with a fine assortment of Misses, Children’s, Boy’, and 
Genileman’s Borts and Shues, of the most apy} roved 
patterns and quality, at the lowest market prices: 











may 15 





THEO. UH. BELL, 155 Washington st., opposite the Old : 


South Church. may 2 


—_——_— 





JAMES MUNROE § CO. 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
134 Washington sireet. 

All orders for English Books promptly executed. 
feb 6 istf 


HEAP LETTER PAPER.—A supply of Cheap Pa- 
per from $1 to 43 a Ream. Received by JOSE! i 
DOWE 22 Court st. istf may 4 


rg “ ’ ‘ ae Pa 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVE? REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
Trerms.— Three Dollars, payabie in six months, oF 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. ee 
No subscription discontinued, except at the discretio? 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 
All communications, as well as letters of business, f° 
ating to the Christian Register, should be addressed 
David REED, Boston. 




















“MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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